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“Silk Stockings in the Morning? Imagine!” 
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ILK stockings a luxury? Not today, but they 

were 25 years ago. So was an automobile, 
and a telephone. An incandescent lamp, not half 
so good as the one you now get for 15 cents, then 
cost more than twice as much. And you couldn't 
buy a radio or an electric refrigerator for love 
or money. 


These are only a few of the things we accept 
today as commonplace. We expect wide, smooth, 
well-lighted streets. We want automatic heat 
in our homes; we clean our rugs with vacuum 
cleaners. When we go to the dentist we expect 
him to use an electric drill; we accept without 
comment an X-ray examination as part of 
a medical check-up. Luxuries? Not at all; they're 
part of the American standard of living. 


How did they become common in so short a 
time? Not by some sudden change in our wealth 
and habits. It was through years of steady work 
by American industry—scientists, engineers, 
skilled workmen—developing new products, 
improving them, learning to make them less 
expensive so that more millions of people could 
enjoy them. And so, imperceptibly, they have 
changed from luxuries to necessities. 


More than any other one thing, the increasing 
use of electricity in industry has helped in this 
progress. For more than 60 years, General Elec- 
tric men and women have pioneered in making 
electricity more useful to the American people— 
have led in creating More SOGEE for More 
People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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WHY NOT MEXICO THIS WINTER? 


LIF YOU WANT... 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


THE MID-WINTER INSTITUTE IN MEXICO 


DIRECTED BY HUBERT HERRING 
FEBRUARY 7-24 
Able interpretation of Mexico’s past and present by Hubert Herring and a score of 
prominent Mexicans. Lectures, round tables, field trips. 


TRAVEL .... 


A thousand miles of motoring over Mexico’s excellent new roads. Visits to 
Mexico City, Puebla, Orizaba, Fortin, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Toluca, Morelia, 
Patzcuaro. 


RECREATION .... 


Mexico offers a picturesque background for an ideal vacation. Springlike 
climate even in February. Opportunities for all sports. 


ALSO:— 
HUBERT HERRING, Director 


We invite inquiries about: 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I am interested in: 
The Fifteenth Annual Seminar in Mexico— 


July. The Institute on Inter-American Affairs 


[] February Institute in Mexico. 


July Seminar in Mexico. 


x 
in Argentina and Chile—July and August. L] Institute in Argentina and Chile—July and August. 
Oo 


Future plans for Latin America. 
THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL 
RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA, INC. 
156 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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A NATION UNITED BY TELEPHONE 


Just twenty-five years ago, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1915, the first transconti- 
nental telephone call was made. East 
and West were united in dramatic 
ceremony. 

President Wilson talked from the 
White House across the country, 
testifying to the nation’s pride “that 
this vital cord should have been 
stretched across America as a sam- 
ple of our energy and enterprise.” 

The inventor of the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell, in New 


York, repeated across the continent 
to San Francisco the first words ever 
heard over a telephone —“Mr. 
Watson, come here, I want you”— 
to the same Thomas A. Watson who 
had heard them in the garret work- 
shop in Boston in 1876. 

That ceremony ushered in trans- 
continental service twenty-five years 
ago. At that time it cost $20.70 to 
call San Francisco from New York. 
Now it costs $6.50 for a station-to- 
station call and only $4.25 after 


seven in the evening and all day 
Sunday. 

In 1915 it took about half an hour, 
on the average, to make a connec- 
tion. Now most calls are put through 
without hanging up. 

These are measures of progress 
in the never-ending effort of the Bell 
System to give faster, clearer, more 
useful and courteous service to the 
people of the United States. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


WE LAUNCH THIS SIGNIFICANT ELECTION 
year of 1940 with an analysis of the fran- 
chise in the South, by George C. Stoney, a 
mative southerner who has done much first- 
hand research on the restricted suffrage 
which characterizes one ‘sixth of our Amer- 
ican democracy (page 5). A sequel to the 
present article will examine some of the so- 
cial attitudes, economic influences and polit- 
ical implications of the poll tax and the one- 
party system. 


LONG IDENTIFIED WITH BASIC RESEARCH INTO 
consumer problems, Walton H. Hamilton, of 
the Yale Law School, brings experience and 
authority to his timely article, “Can Prices 
Remain Neutral?’ (Page 10.) 


ALAN HARTMAN, WHO INTERVIEWS SOME 
representative youth leaders (page 14), is 
a member of the Survey Graphic staff; he 
was educated abroad and at Harvard, and 
was the author of “Youth Finds Its Own 
Answers” published in the August issue of 
Survey Graphic. 


EDWIN MULLER (PAGE 18) WAS ONE OF 
the few American journalists to be admitted 
to Prague in the critical late summer months 
of 1939. He is a contributor to Collier's, 
Saturday Evening Post and Reader's Digest. 


WE LIGHT A CANDLE FOR THE BIRTHDAY 
of the two outstanding progressive weeklies 
of the United States (page 21). Beulah 
Amidon, associate editor of Survey Graphic, 
writes from professional acquaintance, over 
a mumber of years, with the editors and 
editorial policies of The Nation and The 
New Republic. 


WHAT ABOUT PRACTICAL NURSES? EpITH M. 
Stern looks at some community developments 
of nursing care, and at the recent New York 
legislation requiring practical nurses to .be 
certified (like barbers or plumbers) and 
writes a challenging article. (Page 27.) 


As VLADECK HOUSES RISE ON THE EAST 
Side of New York, leaving a tangible monu- 
ment to the late minority leader of the city 
council, John Herling completes his narra- 
tive of the profound influence which B. 
Charney Vladeck had upon the labor move- 
ment, journalism and Jewish affairs during 
his career in the New World. (Page 29.) 


Author vs. Critic 


To THE Epitror: The short notice of my 
book, “Toward an Understanding of the 
USSR,” which appeared in your issue of 
November compels me regretfully to depart 
from a rule I have followed for a number 
of years—to pass over in silence adverse 
comments in the press. Writing as I do on 
controversial subjects, I expect unfavorable 
criticisms and, indeed, welcome them when 
they come from certain quarters. There are, 
however, minimum standards of journalistic 
probity the violation of which, I feel, should 
not be permitted to pass unchallenged. 
“Some of the contradictions and pitfalls 
of a non-Marxian observer of Russia,” writes 
Alexander Kaun, “‘are illustrated by Florin- 
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sky's assertion about ‘Russia’s eclipse as an 
active factor in European and world politics.’ 
Published in the year 1939!" The eleven 
words quoted by Mr. Kaun occur in a sen- 
tence which summarizes Soviet foreign policy 
over a period of years, to the spring of 
1939. My preface is dated May 14 and the 
volume was published on June 20. The 
statement quoted by your reviewer is fol- 
lowed, in the same sentence, by the follow- 
ing qualification, “although she (Russia) con- 
tinues, of course, to remain in the back- 
ground as a great potential force for either 
good or evil.” (Page 218.) 

It is pleasing to know that Marxian theory 
made it possible to foresee the transforma- 
tion of the “united front against fascism” 
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into a close cooperation between Stalin and 
Hitler. With this question, however, I am 
not concerned here. It is obviously for you 
to decide whether your reviewer’s comments 
are reasonable and fair, and whether such 
crude distortions of the author’s meaning are 
in the interest of your readers. 

MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY 


To THE Epitor: Even with the ‘‘quali- 
fication,’ Mr. Florinsky’s “eleven words” 
illustrate my point—the recklessness of ex- 
cathedra assertions in these days of shifting 
values. There is no reason for righteous in- 
dignation and ponderous innuendoes, unless 
it be a case of Zeus being angry. 
ALEXANDER KAUN 
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Suffrage in the South 


PART I. THE POLL TAX 


by GEORGE C. STONEY 


In the South, two thirds of the voting population are barred 


from the polls by a head tax which is a prerequisite to voting. 


What this “tone third democracy for one sixth of the nation” 


means to the Democratic party, to the nation, and to the issues 


of the 1940 elections are revealed in the staggering facts and 


figures here presented in the first of two articles by a young 


southern writer. 


Maury Maverick, MAYOR OF SAN ANTONIO, WAS ACQUITTED. 
They charged him with lending money to union members 
so they could pay their poll taxes and vote. In Texas, loans 
and gifts for the payment of poll taxes are against the law. 
Pushing the charges against Maverick was the “temporar- 
ily beaten local political machine, which,” according to the 
Richmond Times Dispatch, “is notorious throughout the 
Southwest.” 

“Tt was a smart trick,” I said, “to pull a thing like this 
out against the man who has been hailed all over Texas as 
the white knight of reform.” 

“Un-huh,” grumped one of San Antonio’s realistic po- 
litical observers. “But before you get yourself all worked 
up in a lather over ‘means’ and ‘ends,’ just take a look 
and see what anybody who gets into Texas politics is up 
against. It’s a duel to the death when you take on one of 
those old machines, and they choose the weapons. The 
most powerful, of course, is the poll tax. Paying a poll 
tax in February to vote in November is to most folks in 
Texas like buying a ticket to a show nine months ahead 
of time, and before you know who’s playing or really 
what the thing is all about. It is easy to forget to do, too, 
and here is where the politicians are obliging. They buy 
up as many poll tax receipts as they can before the books 
close, keep them on file and pass them out to their ‘own- 
ers’ on election day—with instructions, of course, and an 


extra dollar or so for sweetnin’. There is a law about no 
person being allowed to pay anybody else’s poll tax; but 
that, like the one about people who don’t pay being given 
road work or a fine, is enforced only when it’s convenient.” 

In some parts of Texas the special tax collector, after 
all “independents” (people who pay their own way) have 
been collected from, merely buys enough extra slips to 
assure his political machine’s victory. In places where two 
or more personal machines exist within the Democratic 
party (there is no other worth speaking of in Texas), 
the collector sells receipts of those known to be “willing” 
to the highest bidder. Then all the sound and fury before 
elections is, in part, window-dressing, in part an effort to 
get the independent vote, and in part an attempt to high- 
jack the other fellow’s poll-tax-subsidized voter. 

There is very little danger of this last happening, how- 
ever. Each ballot cast in Texas elections has a number on 
it, a number corresponding to one written beside the 
voter's name on the registration book. 

“Of course nobody’s supposed to check back on these 
numbers according to the law,” our Texas friend smiled, 
“but... .” (Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama, Missouri and 
Illinois, a northern state, have similar practices.) 

Although the list of eligible voters is made up from the 
tax collector’s lists, the Constitution “permits” election 
officers to demand that each voter produce his poll tax 


receipt. Texas has a large non-English-speaking Mexican 
population. It has no literacy requirements; the $1.50 poll 
tax is supposed to do the necessary sifting. All this election 
routine involves a very small number of Texans, anyway. 


When favorite son John Nance Garner was running in — 


1936, only 26.2 percent of the citizens over twenty-one 
years of age went to the polls in the general election. Pre- 
cinct residence requirements make that great block of 
roaming agricultural workers a voteless one. Since a third 
of the tenant farmers move each year, they, too, lose 
their political voice. The rule of the Texas state Demo- 
cratic party—and remember always the primary is the 
only important election in the South—refusing member- 
ship to Negroes, eliminates another 14 percent entirely. 
For those who are not a part of the machine, the lack of 
$1.50, the lack of patience with all this red tape, or just 
plain apathy, encouraged by disgust at the general situ- 
ation keeps them away. They think: “My one honest vote 
won’t help matters.” 

The 1938 Democratic primary, largest in the state’s his- 
tory, brought out only 34 percent of the people over twen- 
ty-one. That is the extent of democracy in Texas. 

Maverick is a member of one of the oldest and, for 
years, one of the most politically potent families in Texas. 
Besides this, he is a campaigner people will ride in from 
fifty to a hundred miles out on the prairies to hear. This 
is how he got elected to Congress the first time. Once he 
had clearly demonstrated that his liberalism was genuine, 
the party brought him back home. He won his place in 
San Antonio because a split in the local machine made it 


is required of vote s. The 
figures are percentages of 
adults who voted in 19: 


possible for those people who had been completely féd up 
with San Antonio’s reputation as “wickedest city” to pile 
in behind a third man. Maverick was a plurality winner. 

The present governor, flour-salesman O’Daniel, did not 
get into office by the usual Texas trail, either. Again tak- 
ing advantage of a split among political factions, he went 
after the old people—the people over sixty who do not 
have to pay a poll tax. He talked, hymned and prayed to 
them over the radio every Sunday morning at 8:30, and 
during the rest of the week gave them hill-billy songs and 
a fairy story about $30-a-month pensions. 

Except for the fact that two such unanointeds have 
gained office, the Texas political situation is remarkably 
similar to that found all over the South. Less than one 
third of the adults in twelve southern states, that form 
one sixth of the nation, are able to take part in the demo- 
cratic process. 


One Third Democracy 


IN EACH STATE THE CONTROL IS MANAGED IN A SLIGHTLY DIF- 
ferent way. There are varieties in race treatment, poll tax 
levies, and so on, but the results are the same—complete 
domination by one party and by political cliques. 

The poll tax is, perhaps, not the main restriction, but it 
is certainly a major one, and it is one a great many white 
southerners are determined to do something about. That 
is why I am describing its workings and the fight being 
made for its elimination, in such detail. (Next instalment 
will tell of the one party system, Negro disfranchisement 
and, finally, the way these things affect not only the South 


From the Louisville Courier-Journat 


The general elections for national office, in 1936, drew out even fewer than the average of 33 percent who voted at the primaries 
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but the nation as a_ whole.) 

All these franchise limitations 
have an historical explanation— 
in some measure a justification. 
And though the Yankees may 
scoff, it was the “civil war.” De- 
tails about this must be left until 
Part II of this article. It is enough 
to say here that most of these 
restrictive measures date, not 
from Reconstruction days in the 
1870s, but from the white su- 
premacy conventions that came 
in the late 1890s and earlier 
1900s. During the preceding ten 
years Negroes and white farm- 
ers, combined in the People’s 
Party, all but broke the Demo- 
cratic political hold in the South; 
and the openly avowed object of 
many legislators at these conven- 
tions was to keep the vote from 
all except white Democrats. 

That the quantitative aims of these men have been 
achieved over the years, no one can question. Take Ala- 
bama, for instance. In 1892 the state’s total male popula- 
tion of voting age (according to Simon Michelet’s report 
to the Get-Out-the-Vote Club) was 375,000. Its vote for 
President that same year was 232,516. In 1936 there were 
1,348,401 Alabamians of voting age and the state’s vote in 
the general election was 275,794. But let’s be completely 
fair about this thing. Take Alabamians on their own 
terms: subtract Negro adults and use the Democratic 
primary as the measure. The number of native white 
citizens over twenty-one in Alabama in 1936 was 853,028. 
The vote in the 1936 Democratic white primary (largest 
ever recorded) was 314,000. Here is a population in- 
crease of 40 percent in forty-two years and an increase in 
voting of barely 14 percent. 

Or take Virginia as an example. The Southern Planter, 
crusading in that state for poll tax reform, records that in 
1896 some 295,000 men voted in the Presidential election, 
64 percent of the electorate. In 1936, the total polled in the 
general election was 334,590. The population has increased 
meanwhile some 34 percent. Again meeting the state on 
its own terms, and assuming that all voters are white and 
even assuming that every person who paid his poll tax 
voted in the Democratic primary, we get a top figure of 
477,151 or 34 percent of the total adult population. Re- 
member, the figure in 1892 was 64 percent of all males, 
black and white. West Virginia, with no such deductions, 
had a voting percentage in 1936 of 92.1. 

In the 1936 general election, 18.5 percent of the citizens 
of Arkansas cast a ballot. The top figure for that state’s 
white primary only brings the total to 25.2 percent. 

And so it goes with every one of the poll tax states. 


A GOOD MANY PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH—AND THEIR NUM- 
ber is increasing—consider that such “deduction” for dis- 
franchised Negroes is no longer justified. More, they 
think that voting figures in the one party primary are 
not an indication of the true state of things. Figures for 
voting in general elections, therefore, should be taken at 
their face value as an indication of the amount of democ- 
racy the South enjoys. Such outstanding southern suf- 
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In Texas you must pay your poll tax in January, months before election time 


frage reformists as Brooks Hays, Virginius Dabney and 
Barry Bingham quote the following figures without 
apology 


Poll tax states Other southern states 
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or an average of about 22 percent—other 40 states about 
72 percent. 


How the Poll Tax Works 


EIGHT PEOPLE SITTING ON THE PORCH DOWN IN GREEN 
Pond, Ala., were talking about the triple-A farm pro- 
gram and the chance Speaker Bankhead has of replacing 
Garner on the 1940 ticket. Four wrinkled-faced farmers 
and their faded wives they were. Yes, they went to the 
Holiness Church, and they had the usual Alabama back 
country hatred of the Negro, but they also read the news- 
papers and they knew what issues were in Congress. In 
other words, these ordinary Alabama poor whites were 
politically conscious. As for the chances of their getting 
into the political game: 

“We might just as well be outside the fence a-lookin’ 
through a knothole,” the oldest one of the eight laughed. 
Only two of the eight voted—or could vote under Ala- 
bama’s cumulative poll tax law. These two men had paid 
their $1.50 every year. A third had voted until the drought 
of 1933. With no election that year he saw no reason for 
putting out $1.50 he didn’t have. Next year $3 was the 
price he had.to pay to vote, and cotton was selling for 
5 cents a pound. He couldn’t spare that much. Now a vote 
for Bankhead in the Democratic primaries next spring 
will cost him $11.50. He won’t vote. (For men the tax 
is cumulative from the age of twenty-one. Women pay 
from the time they first vote. In both cases the first vote 
is free.) 

“Lord, that’s jus’ like me,” his wife spoke up. “They 
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drug me out and hauled me down when Bryan was a- 
runnin’ in ’24. I hain’t voted since. Wonder what they'd 
charge me now?” We figured it out. It came to $22. 50. 
“That’s as much as I give fer that cook-stove yonder,” she 
answered, “and hit’ll last me a heap longer!” 

In this community of 300 people, only twelve citizens 
could be named who “had the vote.” Of the approxi- 
mately 25,000 people in that county, only about 2700 voted 
in the last election. Add to this the fact that each vote has 
an identification mark that can serve as an absolute check 
on how people vote, and the further fact that the polling 
place for this community is the store of the community’s 
big supply merchant who personally supervises elections, 
and one begins to get a picture of how democracy works 
in one small corner of the South. 

Alabama’s poll tax is the most severe. Tennessee’s calls 


one dollar tax paid thirty days before election, it is not 
cumulative, and is not charged for primary voting; wom- 
en are exempt entirely. This is the only state where poll 
taxes do not apply to primaries and probably explains, 
together with the weakness in South Carolina of the Re- 
publican party, why the vote in general elections is so low. 


Talking with a Mississippi Judge 


A SECOND GROUP OF THOSE MEN AT THE “WHITE SUPREMACY” 
conventions looked on the poll tax as a guarantee of qual- 
ity, a guarantee that the “more responsible” people would 
be in charge of things. Today this same feeling is ex- 
pressed in the familiar phrase: “If a man doesn’t have 
enough interest in his government to pay a dollar or two 
for the privilege of voting, he’s not worth being a citizen.” 

I heard a prominent Mississippi judge say practically 
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An Alabama poll tax receipt, showing the arrears that had to be paid 
before the citizen could register as a voter in local, state or federal elections 


for a one dollar tax to be paid by all voters between 
twenty-one and fifty. Most municipalities or counties here 
levy an additional one dollar tax. This $2 can be paid 
within sixty days of election, however, not six to ten 
months before it as required in Georgia, Mississippi, 
Texas and Virginia. Virginia charges $1.50 a year, and 
all back poll taxes for three years must be paid up, plus 
interest charges and a fee, before the ballot is restored. 

Askansas asks for one dollar, to be paid by June first. 
If one forgets to “assess” the tax over a year beforehand, 
however, he is charged an additional dollar penalty. Geor- 
gia asks the usual dollar to be “returned” by reporting to 
the collector early in the spring. The tax itself is to be 
paid in the fall. For each year one fails to pay the tax, 
there is a penalty and a collection fee amounting to an- 
other dollar and 7 percent interest. Past due poll taxes ac- 
cumulate and can be collected for seven years back (or up 
to $15.50 total) before voting is allowed. 

It may be significant that in Georgia and Alabama, the 
two states where the Populist movement was very strong 
there are the most severe poll tax laws. 

Mississippi charges $2 a year. This must be paid up for 
at least two years back and must be paid by February 
first. South Carolina’s provision is the most moderate—a 
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this same thing, and I think he was completely sincere. 
This judge has done as much as any one person in Mis- 
sissippi to make people recognize (the first step to doing 
something about it) that the income of the average farm 
family in that state is less than $100 a year. 

“Look, judge,” I said, “you ask this same man who 
must support his entire family on $100 a year, to give up 
2 percent of it for the right to cast a ballot, a privilege 
which he has a hard time connecting with any direct bene- 
fits? If this man’s wife wants to vote, that means $2 more 
—4 percent of the family income. Statistics show that the 
average Mississippi farm family has a third adult member. 
If grandfather or an older son wants to vote, that means 
6 percent of the family income. Would you say, judge, 
that interest in the state’s government can be fairly meas- 
ured by such sacrifice? How many families in your eco- 
nomic group would be willing to give up 6 percent of 
their income for the franchise? 

“Farm families in poll tax states try to keep one mem- 
ber’s poll tax paid up, to let the whole household have one — 
voice at least. Besides the feeling of belonging it gives, 
this has a more practical reason behind it. Sheriffs, health 
officers, school officials and the general courthouse crowd 
have an ear for a voting family that pays its own tax. 
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Now, judge, if the possession of the $2 is guaran- 
tee of quality voting, are the other adult members 
of these one-vote-families made naturally inferior 
by their lack?” 

There is one new provision in the Mississippi 
law that is a test of some kind of mental dexterity. 
To vote, one must present poll tax receipts for two 
years back, a requirement that disfranchised many 
forgetful college professors. It almost—the judge 
admitted—disfranchised him. (The judge is against 
this law.) The regular followers of either the Bilbo 
or Harrison machines here do not have to tax their 
memories. Their receipts are not only bought for 
them but are kept on file, issued on election day, 
re-collected and saved for the next year. This law 
was passed—by the way, in 1932, to replace the 
old requirement that not only poll taxes but all 
taxes must be paid up in order to vote. The joker 
here was that, by 1932, a good many landlords 


found themselves voteless, sitting on their verandas fae 


watching tenants who paid only poll taxes going 
off to the polls. 

A powerful argument against the claim that the 
poll tax acts as a qualitative guarantee for electors 
is the open admission in every state that a large 
number, in some cases a majority, of the poll tax 
receipts are paid for by politicians who hold them 
and vote them wholesale. 

Louisiana has no poll tax but it has a similar receipt 
requirement. It came about in this way. When Huey Long 
came into power (under the poll tax system, mind you), 
he found it quite a drain on party resources to pay out 
such large amounts to the county assessors for poll taxes. 
So he had the legislators abolish the one dollar tax and, 
in its place, require people to show poll receipts (given 
out free by the sheriff) for the two years preceding, in or- 
der to cast a ballot. This meant a person must go and, 
in effect, register every year, whether or not there is an 
election. 


of 


In the exciting 


ABOLIS A current elections, 
P TAXES when, thanks to 


the presence of 
FBI men, the Long 
machine will stand 
trial before the 
state in the first 
real chance intelli- 
gent voters in 
Louisiana have 
had to change 
things, thousands 
of them will be 
disqualified be- 
cause they did not 
vote in the admit- 
tedly farcical and 
fraudulent elec- 
tions of last year, 
or because they 
have mislaid their 
poll receipts. Ma- 
chine - controlled 
voters are spared 
this trouble. About 
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stamps used in the anti poll tax cam- 
yaign by the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare 
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Three southerners who are ac- 
tive in the drive against the poll 
Above: 
publisher of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. Above, right: 
Brooks Hays, Arkansas Demo- 
cratic committee member. Right: 
Mrs. Carl V. Stafford, president 


Barry Bingham, 


Tennessee League of 
Women Voters 


six o'clock in the even- 
ings during poll receipt 
time, workers come 
around to the “recep- 
tive’ household and 
sign up all adults. Re- 
ceipts are kept for issu- 
ance on election. This 
situation must be kept in mind when one asks of the 
good people of Louisiana: “Why don’t you do something 
about the Long machine?” 

“Abolishing the poll tax,” goes another familiar argu- 
ment, “would lay state politics open to all sorts of dema- 
goguery and would bring back the terrible conditions of 
the 1890s.” In answer, one can point out the following: 
Huey Long was elected before Louisiana repealed her tax. 
“Cotton Ed” Smith and “the man” Bilbo represent poll 
tax states. Again, in every poll tax state except Virginia, 
people over sixty (it is forty-five in Alabama and fifty 
in Tennessee) are exempt from the tax. This leaves the 
South, which has an unusually large percentage of old 
folks, open to the nation’s most powerful group—the old 
age pensioners. 

The enemies of the poll tax are not all people who want 
the suffrage extended numerically. In fact, many of the 
leaders in the fight might be on the other side if the tax 
did what the originators claimed it would: namely, re- 
strict voting to the more intelligent and “respectable” citi- 
zens. In practice they see the poll tax playing directly into 
the hands of the politicians. People who do not have 
money for the poll tax, and who have no scruples about 
accepting a bought receipt, can vote, quality or not. Those 
who are too poor to pay for their own, and who have too 
much integrity to let someone buy the receipt for them, 
stay at home, voteless. A great mass of disfranchised peo- 
ple of whatever mentality are virtually “on tap” for the 
politician. He can vote as many of them as he needs 
to maintain control. Honest- (Continued on page 41) 
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Can Prices Remain Neutral? 


by WALTON H. HAMILTON 


The impact of the war on the American standard of living must be min- 


imized. Here an outstanding authority on the problems of the consumer 


outlines a program for “keeping prices out of war.” 


THE IMMEDIATE REACTION TO WAR IS A BULLISH MARKET. 
The sudden increase in demand for war material encoun- 
ters temporary shortages. But little by little the streams of 
supply are quickened, the industrial system accommodates 
itself to novel demands, commerce begins to flow again 
in less disturbed grooves. Little by little basic conditions 
assert themselves against speculative conjecture. 

The war in Europe comes when we have not yet 
emerged from the great depression. The economic ma- 
chine is running at less than full efficiency; there is, in 
unusual capacity, idle plant, unemployed labor, a vast 
amount of slack to be taken up. We now resort to WPA, 
to relief, to public spending, because, even at current 
prices, there is not demand enough to keep the wheels of 
industry swiftly turning. If there were no war, concern 
after concern—hard put to it to meet overhead with low 
volume—would welcome increased orders at prevailing 
prices. As slack is being taken up, and production moves 
towards capacity, the unit cost should fall: that is, if com- 
petition between firms is genuine. 

Hence there are great areas in which a rising price is 
not essential to increased production. In respect to typical 
raw materials such as coal, iron ore, and oil, for years the 
problem has been to keep output down to what the mar- 
ket will take. 

Since the Great War the threat to prosperity has not 
been famine but glut. The problem of agriculture lies in 
a “surplus” which gets out of hand, breaks prices, reduces 
farm income, threatens livings. The market has failed to 
effect a settlement between output and demand; and the 
federal government has inaugurated programs of agri- 
cultural adjustment in an effort to achieve stability. Where 
balance is sought, an increase in demand will be as salu- 
tory as a restriction in supply. When the reiterated beat 
of low prices imposes no check upon output, it is hardly 
valid to argue that higher prices are essential to bring out 
production. 

For large domains of manufacturing, a kindred argu- 
ment holds. As the automobile was put into general cir- 
culation, lower and lower income groups obtained better 
and better cars. Low price and large output made “the 
assembly line,” with its accurate timing and fine precision, 
the emblem of efficiency. As business now goes its in- 
different way, plants are geared to handle larger orders 
than come their way. If volume were enlarged, their work 
might be done with an increase in efficiency. If buyers 
have “somewhere else to go” and sellers do not present a 
united front, a higher price, at least in the immediate fu- 
ture, is not in the cards. 


Twist, Trend and Duration 


THUS THE IMPULSE TOWARD HIGHER PRICE IS A MATTER NOT 
of trend but of instance. Strangely enough, a falling de- 
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mand carries its threat of a rising price. As output rises, 
overhead can be spread thin; as it slackens, the smaller 
volume has to take the load, and unit cost has its urge 
to rise, Whether it does or not depends upon conditions. 
If a trade can stand solidly together, price may be kept 
above the higher floor of unit cost. During the depression, 
with the aid of the blue eagle, it was repeatedly kept up. 
But if an industry lacks discipline, members are likely to 
forget overhead, go after the business, and cut each other’s 
throats. 

War and the falling market bring acute problems. 
Witness the current plight of the motion picture pro- 
ducers. The war cuts off foreign markets and reduces 
income by 20 to 25 percent. As books have been kept, the 
profits of the companies come largely from sales abroad. 
Except for copies of film and a few incidentals, the ex- 
pense of turning out a picture is wholly overhead. With 
so malleable an article of merchandise, the producers have 
alternatives. They may “cut down the quality,” reduce the 
number of pictures, make the American audience carry 
the total expenditure, or go bankrupt. An open door to 
talent might replace lavish expense as a certificate of 
merit. The crisis might even usher in an era of artistic 
creation and lower costs. But so engaging—and difficult— 
a solution is not available to all manufacturers. Where 
goods are standardized, a’ change in the identity of the 
article is out of the question. The producer, confronted 
by a declining market, is hard put to it to keep his old 
price and skirt clear of getting into the red. 

On a rising market, it is only as capacity begins to be 
taxed that unit cost should cease to fall. In steel and air- 
planes, focal points of war demand, we are moving to- 
ward such a situation. But even in such cases it does not 
follow that production is checked. There is merely a call 
to look well to the nature of the barrier. Costs may not 
have moved to a higher plane; instead a bottleneck may 
obstruct the course of traffic. Machines need to be re- 
tooled, the plant needs a new lay-out, equipment wants 
to be replaced, a shortage of materials or of labor must be 
overcome. Such bottlenecks may usually be broken; if 
they are, the threat of mounting costs is removed; over 
the years the improvements will pay for themselves. As 
capital expenditures they should bear lightly upon current 
prices. The hitch is that a demand touched off by war 
rests upon a shaky foundation. Business men are disposed 
to charge against immediate output the extra expense. 
If the foreign rather than the domestic consumer could 
be assessed the capital costs, there would be no quarrel. 

Thus the domain in which advancing price is to be 
taken for granted is limited. The presumption should be 
set against it and any instance of increase should have to 
prove its case. A rising price is on sound footing only in 
situations in which advancing unit cost accompanies in- 
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creased output. It has a measure of validity where at great 
expense factories must be made over to turn out products 
the want for which cannot outlast the war. But a justifica- 
tion which flows from waste of capital loses its efficacy 
as the apparatus is flexible enough to serve other uses. It 
applies with force to goods which use up natural resources 
severely limited in amount. With wasting assets, the 
values of conservation obtrude. We cannot afford to use 
up our oil, sulphur, copper on the other fellow’s war. 
Supplies are finite; and high price, as a defensive wall 
about them, may secure for ourselves what is ours. But 
in general the public should accord scant tolerance to 
immediate outlays and hazards of uncertainty as apologies 
for price advances. Only adventurers go in for military 
supplies. Extra investment, the length of the war, the 
durable quality of demand, are counters in a game of 
chance which no one compels them to play. In this do- 
main the excuse for high profits has always been their 
uncertainty. It is a little exacting to ask the public to 


underwrite the enterprise and to assign the rewards to 


the profiteer. 

It hardly needs to be added that “for the duration” is 
almost the essence of the matter. Immediate effects will 
be worn off as the months pass; the distortion of the na- 
tional economy is only slowly realized. If the war ahead 
is intense and prolonged, the stimulus from abroad may 
provoke dislocations of magnitude. The barometers of 
possible disturbance are shipping and the purchasing 
power of the belligerents. If the oceans are beset with 
perils, or bottoms are not to be had, a demand for sup- 
plies may not reach our shores. But nonetheless, the in- 
cidence is felt—in a failure of imports, in severance of 
commercial ties, in exports left upon our hands. A long 
war, a reckless disregard of the rights of neutrals—and 
pent-up indignation and thirst for trading will seek their 


Harris & Ewing 


Isador Lubin, commissioner of labor statistics (left), testifying 
before the Temporary National Economic Committee of which 
Senator O’Mahoney (right) is co-chairman. The TNEC is now 
functioning as a sort of “watchdog” of prices affected by war 
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outlet. We will invade the markets of Latin republics to 
provide a wall against shock. 

As for Europe, we are threatened with falling, even 
with vanishing, markets. So long as Britannia rules the 
waves, a positive demand for foods must come largely 
from the Allies. The dominant question then is how 
much Great Britain and France can contrive to spend 
here. Already the certainty of uncertainties lays a de- 
terring hand upon American business and bids it consider 
before it leaps. 


The Pattern of Control 


A SANITY HAS MARKED FOUR MONTHS OF NEUTRALITY WHICH 
was absent in 1914. A note of warning has been sounded 
in business circles that a war demand will later exact its 
pay in taxes and loss of markets. The trade association of 
retailers—who of all industrial groups is closest to the 
public—is attempting to hold trade to its normal level. 
In spite of temporary lapses, the behavior of prices has 
been quite adamant to a frenzy from abroad. Our people 
are quite willing to trade upon the misfortunes of war- 
ring countries and to capitalize them into a modest boom 
which will get industry going. But sentiment runs strong- 
ly against a grand inflation which brings the gift of pros- 
perity and follows with a wallop of liquidation. 

But forces are at large which threaten to invade our 
economy, distort the lines of industry, put in jeopardy the 
livings of the people. Along the price-front, strategy re- 
quires a program, comprehensive enough to cover con- 
tingencies, flexible enough to meet occasions as they arise. 

As against 1914, the government is far better prepared. 
The White House can mobilize executive facilities with 
greater ‘ease. The Bureau of the Budget is directly under 
Presidential control; and the Central Statistical Board, 
with its tentacles reaching out through all the agencies of 
government, is a division of the bureau. Hard by is the 
National Resources Board, whose function it is to dis- 
cover trouble spots, to anticipate problems, to be ready 
with perspective, information, diagnoses when the de- 
mand comes. 

On Capitol Hill, along Constitution Avenue, scattered 
on nearby streets, a score of agencies form a structure of 
control converging upon price. The TNEC has for 
more than a year been conducting an inquiry into the 
operation of the national economy. And in a series of 
hearings, it has sought to focus all this research upon the 
problem of price—the general trends, the lessons of the 
last war, the current emergency, what in the large and in 
particular cases is to be done about it. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is speeding up and en- 
larging its reportorial service on prices. The Department 
of Commerce pursues its commodity inquiries with in- 
creased activity. The Anti-Trust Division receives daily 
a large stream of complaints, examines all carefully, and 
marks for possible action the points of friction within the 
economy. The Attorney General has indicated that steps 
are being taken to make hard the way of the profiteer. 
The Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA, with a small staff 
and inadequate resources, is exercising its vigilance. 

The Anti-Trust Division and the FTC have in the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts weapons with which to remove 
obstructions to commerce and break up combinations de- 
signed to exploit the emergency. The marketing—and 
through it the production—of agricultural commodities is 
subject to authoritative guidance. Laws in respect to the 
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tariff, the’ merchant marine, bituminous coal, oil, carry 
their techniques of price adjustment. The structure of 
railroad rates is as the ICC makes it. The volume of gov- 
ernmental purchases is large; orders can be placed ahead 
or deferred, with due regard to their incidence upon 
price. In respect to money the government has in times 
past indulged in open market activities; and there is no 
reason why the custom should be limited to the FRB. 
Our intricate system of business long ago outgrew money; 
it rests upon an elaborate structure of credits which are 
not beyond human discretion. The statutes of the United 
States reveal a multitude of controls ready to be used, re- 
made, turned to account in a defense of the American 
standard of life. 


A Consumers’ Agency 


As EVENTS BREAK, AN AGENCY TO COORDINATE THE PRICE 
activities of the government may become necessary. And 
to get a jump on the war, it is imperative to create an 
independent consumers’ bureau. In the body politic the 
ultimate users of wealth constitute an inarticulate and un- 
organized group. The industries have their trade associa- 
tions; in spite of warring factions, labor is now welded 
into powerful unions. Both are skilled in the use of pres- 
sure and propaganda. Against entrenched parties, the 
host of buyers is as a mob against an army. 

Like agriculture and labor, a consumers’ bureau must 
give an undivided loyalty to those it professes to serve. 
It must not, like the Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA, be 
set down in a province dominated by an alien overlord. 
It must not become another consumers’ research, con- 
cerned wholly with goods on the market, and devoted to 
“better buying.” The consumers’ front lies back of this 
line; it is there that productive and marketing processes 
lie; that costs are incurred; that conditions conspire to 
create abundance or dearth and to give to prices their 


magnitudes. Goods should be produced in a quantity large 
enough and sold at a price low enough to have a secure 
place in the standard of life. If they are not, the obstacles 
should be found out, and this is the work of a consumers’ 
bureau. 

It must freely draw upon other agencies for informa- 
tion. But it must have full authority to conduct its own 
inquiries, to direct its own energies, to invade any depart- 
ment of government with advice. Its news releases must 
be its own; uncensored by any overshadowing agency it 
must be at liberty to issue public statements. If freely it 
is to advise, it must have no power to compel. Its au- 
thority must rest in the fullness of its information, the 
precision of its analysis, the reasonableness of its sugges- 
tions. It can, in time of crisis, discover an office of endur- 
ing importance in the national economy. 


The First Line of Defense—Publicity 


THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE FOR THE AMERICAN STANDARD 
of life is publicity. Consumers have now little information 
about stocks, productive processes, trends in demand, the 
categories of cost, the ultimate sources of supply, the struc- 
tures of industries, the hundred factors which meet to 
make price high or low. Nor are parties to an industry 
as fully informed as they need to be. A summary of avail- 
able facts supplies a standard of knowledge against which 
prevailing prices can be judged. In the recent ado about 
sugar, a few shrewd individuals capitalized a general 
ignorance. The government rebutted with facts; and at 
the first blast of the trumpet of publicity, the enemy be- 
gan to fall back. 

The public should be acquainted with the general char- 
acter of our economy, the current trends which beat upon 
it. As occasion demands, special reports upon particular 
commodities should be issued. The larger analysis can 
be presented in general addresses, radio speeches, news 
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releases. The special reports should come from the con- 
sumers’ bureau. In these it should be the purpose to sup- 
ply norms by which prevailing prices may be judged. 
To be specific, in view of all the conditions what ought 
the price of sugar now be? What is the maximum in- 
crease that can be justified by reference to “the sugar 
situation?” Why is the price of sugar not in accord with 
this standard? 


Second Line—Controls 


THE SECOND LINE OF DEFENSE IS THE CONTROL OF THE FAC- 
tors out of which price emerges. We must think in terms 
of a stream of goods, not a store of wealth. In respect to 
any commodity it is not shortage in supply but barrier 
against flow which excites worry. There may be, of 
course, deficits in some stocks in the months ahead. With 
hogs, for example, a couple of years may be needed for 
correction; with agricultural staples, a season; with the 
wares of manufacture, a few weeks. Even where output 
cannot at once be enlarged, substitutes may be at hand. 


In substitutes our industrial system possesses a flexibility: 


against shock largely absent in 1914. 

The requisite of action is a look ahead. At present our 
reportorial and statistical services are hardly adequate to 
the task of information and need to be enlarged, im- 
proved, redirected. But knowledge is not enough; it must 
be converted into diagnoses of the problems of particular 
industries, and of industry as a whole. The national econ- 
omy needs to be resolved into areas in accordance with 
the different impacts of war. But the hub of the matter 
is the revelation of the structure and the laying bare of the 
imperfect performance of particular industries. 

In every instance the call is to direct the factors which 
shape output and price. A large number of controls, di- 
rect and indirect, operate over vast industrial areas. The 
anti-trust acts can be used to break up combinations, to 
blast open bottlenecks, to nip conspiracies which fix price. 
A number of industries are now bound by “consent de- 
crees.” If one of them, in violation of its understanding 
with the government, engages in “restraint of trade,” it 
can be hailed before a federal court for contempt. Acts 
of Congress, in respect to the national economy and spe- 
cific industries, are flexible affairs. They contain, in ex- 
plicit words and between their lines, sanctions which in 
time of neutrality public policy can use. 


As EVENTS TAKE THEIR COURSE, NEW TECHNIQUES MAY HAVE 
to be devised. If, for example, national defense requires a 
retooling of machines, a revision of plants, a conversion 
of factories to new uses, the expenses incurred might be 
separately assessed and paid for by the party in benefit. 
In this way, consumers of the regular products would be 
insulated against the irregular costs. If it is necessary to 
use inefficient establishments to secure adequate supply, 
the public might be protected against a price based upon 
marginal cost. A single corporation which bought from 
all producers and released the product into the general 
channels of trade could base its price upon average cost. 
Its own expenses would be negligible; it would merely 
have to act as broker, the physical product would not 
have to pass through its hands. The government might, 
in respect to important commodities, set up establishments 
of its own after an improved model of TVA. It might 
thus aim at its objective, not by direct regulation, but 
through the use of a yardstick. 
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The Third Line—Authority 


THE THIRD LINE OF DEFENSE IS A FORMAL DIRECTION OF THE 
affairs of industry. Only if the first two lines break is the 
government likely to operate the national economy by 
decree. It is safer to direct than to compel. The factors 
which shape price are inseparable from the usages of our 
society. It is a surer gamble to impose a policy upon them 
than by direct blows to hammer prices down. The blow 
direct is likely to get them out of accord with the arrange- 
ments which they reflect. The rents and tears, the evasions 
and circumlocutions which follow, will create a plague 
of trouble spots. But the antecedents of price are malleable 
and—given time, knowledge and resolute administration 
—can be domesticated. 

The road of compulsion demands wary going. We 
think of ourselves as members of a free economy and 
love to have such compulsions as we must obey disguised 
as choices. Measures that run against our folkways balk 
us. A program of price control must go as nearly along 
with established ways of thought and of business as it 
can. An anti-profiteering act may be employed to beat 
back prices which are out of line. But a regimented econ- 
omy, with its quotas and priorities and hierarchies of 
established prices, maxima and minima, lies outside our 
great tradition. It may, in spite of all effort, come about 
that the third is the only practical line of defense. If it 
does, the experimental work along the second line will 
exhibit the necessity for drastic action, create techniques 
of control, and ease the transition. 

We may, or may not, become involved in war. But con- 
tagion is at large and we are susceptible. Modern war is 
not an affair of soldiers and supplies; it is a national 
economy, operating at efficiency, geared to military ob- 
jectives. A flexible industrial system is at once the best 
preparation for war and the surest defense to be thrown 
about the standard of life. Whatever lies ahead, there is 
need to break bottlenecks and clear the ways for traffic. 

Immediate steps should be in accord with the emer- 
gencies which lie ahead. It is a rule of society that institu- 
tions grow out of expediencies. We may have to meet 
occasions with nothing better than experimental answers; 
but in shaping makeshifts full account should be taken 
of the demands which may later be imposed upon them. 
In techniques and controls, beginnings should be of such 
a character as to allow continuity. 

The need for conscious direction and a positive pro- 
gram is already at hand. To remain inattentive and allow 
avarice to take its course is to surrender to the most anti- 
social groups within the community. To expect the mar- 
ket with its economic forces automatically to meet the 
crisis is to rely upon a frail reed. In peace times and for 
ordinary purposes, we have had to plaster the mechanisms 
of the market over with techniques of control. From con- 
scious action which throws a defense around the Amer- 
ican standard of life, there is no longer any escape. 

An epidemic of inflation and profiteering is a national 
menace. It gives rein to irresponsible power, thrusts at 
livings, exposes to destitution the least secure group in 
the community. It turns loose forces which destroy the 
common good. We are willing to make sacrifices to make 
sure of our heritage. But the spirit of America is poorly 
served when “we, the people,” must pay extravagant 
prices for necessities in order that the acquisitive few may 
wax fat. All that now threatens us lies within human 
control. 
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Will Youth Win the Peace? 


by ALAN HARTMAN 


Interviewed by a member of their own generation, some young Americans 


discuss the things which are uppermost in their minds—the defense of 


peace and the extension of democratic opportunity in terms of their jobs, 


their health and their education. 


Mosr youNG AMERICANS WERE UNPREPARED FOR THE OUT- 
break of the European war in September. Perhaps out- 
right pacifists and members of the ROTC felt prepared 
for the future, but even such spiritual and physical pre- 
paredness for war in theory could not dispel the night- 
marish vision of millions of the youth of Europe being 
led out to reenact the age-old tragedy of blood and iron. 
What stake have the heirs of democracy in the United 
States in this new war? 

Were I, by some chance, official spokesman for the 
young Americans I interviewed between the two Thanks- 
giving Days of 1939, the answer would be that American 
sympathies might be involved but not American democ- 
racy. Most young Americans agree that the immediate 
job of planning and defending the democratic way of 
life begins and ends—not east of the Rhine—but in our 
Western Hemisphere. 

Defense is a broad word. When I set out to ask young 
people what they thought about defense in terms of the 
army and the navy, they all paid lip service to “adequate 
national defense.” But anti-aircraft guns and Garand rifles 
go only part way toward defending democracy at home. 
Congress may vote billions for defense this January, but 
many young people will feel much more indebted to 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt for having defended the American 
Youth Congress against the shortsighted and blighting 
attack of the Dies Committee. 

In a time of crisis “the program of action for Amer- 
ican youth” just published by the American Youth Com- 
mission inspires a greater sense of security in young peo- 
ple than newsreels of our fleet in the Pacific and the 
defenses of the Panama Canal. The distinguished group 
of industrialists and educators on the commission headed 
by Owen D. Young included Henry I. Harriman, former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Matthew Woll, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Miri- 
am Van Waters. Besides recommending an extension of 
existing federal works programs to include the produc- 
tion of goods and services which are needed by the young 
people themselves and by others who are unemployed 
and in need, the program calls for a federally supported 
public health program, and for the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities as “the first line of national defense 
against that internal breakdown which in many nations 
has proved to be even more dangerous than external 
attack.” 


“Personal History” 


I WAS UNPREPARED TO THINK REALISTICALLY ABOUT THE 
national defense problem, largely because I went to school 
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in Geneva in the winter of 1931-32. The children of in- 
ternationally-minded parents were to make international- 
ism a social fact by working and playing together. There 
was nothing forced about this set-up. We had our spats 
in both French and English. I recall a fist fight between 
a Spaniard and a Costa Rican which raised a nice point 
involving the Monroe Doctrine. But we learned from 
teachers, who at that time fully believed what they were 
teaching, that the League of Nations would end all wars 
and that disarmament was a logical process engendered 
by progressive mutual confidence among nations. Is it 
any wonder that I identified the future with the Alpine 
glow on Mont Blanc? Certainly, the salient thrust of 
schoolboy internationalism was the contempt bred for all 
things military. Had I known what really went on in the 
Disarmament Pavilion that spring, I would not have dis- 
missed as an anachronism the rivers of bayonets stream- 
ing through the Place de la Concorde in the Bastille Day 
parade. All the ideological erosion of the 1930s never 
quite wore down my notion that mankind was traveling 
away from the era of armed force until September 3, 1939, 
when the original dream of collective security slipped into 
the limbo of history. 

Overnight all the pictures of bombing planes and 
soldiers maneuvering in the Sunday supplement came to 
life with the full realization that much of what I might 
or might not do in the future would be determined by 
these weapons. War—or at least the implements of war— 
was still an instrument of national policy. But what part 
would the armed might of the United States play in our 
avowed intention of keeping out of the war?Are arms a 
positive force for peace? If so, we of the younger genera- 
tion might well listen to the War Department's story that 
the peacetime strength of the army is below par, and we 
must support a vast arms expansion program. If, on the 
other hand, increases at this time look like a step toward 
involvement, or threaten to put the national economy on 
production-for-war basis, is it not time to question the 
motives of their sponsors; especially if stronger armed de- 
fense can be had only by curtailing our positive internal 
defenses, like the relief of unemployment and agricul- 
tural distress, to say nothing of legislating into existence 
the American Youth Commission’s program, or the reme- 
dial suggestions of youth themselves speaking principally 
through the American Youth Congress? 

After all, defense against what? A good many people, 
like members of the Writers Anti-War Bureau in New 
York, have been asking this question. In their weekly 
bulletin, Uncensored, the bureau has quoted military and 
naval experts to prove that, given existing defenses, the 
United States is immune from direct attack. Even the 
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army is opposed to the accumulation of defensive 
weapons that are not likely to see service against an ag- 
gressor within their technological lifetime. And the ques- 
tion of defense is linked with foreign policy. In short, 
who is going to attack us? 


QUITE NATURALLY, YOUNG PEOPLE TALK IN TERMS OF “DE- 
fense” since disillusionment with the aims of this war, or 
the conviction that America would sacrifice the demo- 
cratic system by going to war, or both, preclude the use 
of any but defensive weapons, be they Bibles or bayonets. 
There are young people who argue that money for arma- 
ments is a sound investment in peace insurance. A fresh- 
man in the University of Tennessee, who has had four 
years of ROTC and hopes to go on to West Point, tells 
me that he and his friends are implacably opposed to our 
involvement in the European war but they want to boost 
the ROTC, as the most democratic system for maintain- 
ing sufficient organized reserves to cope with any emer- 
gency. As for the “faintly pink” notion that the ROTC 


is the chief tool of all would-be dictators, he has served | 


in the units of three different states and has yet to find 
an instructor who tried to sell a jingoist or militarist 
attitude. 

A highly experienced reserve officer told me the only 
real internal threat we must guard against is communism. 
His boyhood abroad so impressed him with the con- 
tinental conscription system that he contends that uni- 
versal training over here would solve the unemployment 
problem, teach young men trades, and cost much less than 
WPA, besides creating an unbeatable reserve. He cannot 
understand why citizens who insist on a strong police 
force are apathetic on the question of a strong army and 
navy. As for the officers he has known in, the army, he 
considers them the greatest bunch of pacifists in the 
country. 

A young reserve officer from Nebraska told me he was 
fed up with people who ‘think the field artillery is an 
“offensive” weapon. He wants to be positive we are get- 
ting adequate national defense. Far from having a one- 
track mind, he was recently called down for the misuse 
of his military title on postcards urging his ROTC pals 
to bombard their congressmen with “Keep Us Out of 
War” petitions. He looks forward to Western Hem- 
isphere solidarity as the next best thing to making the 
world safe for democracy and brands as silly the notion 
of establishing collective security abroad through an AI- 
lied victory. 

An organized peace action group like the Youth Com- 
mittee Against War protests quite categorically that we 
are adequately defended already. The National Peace 
Conference has set up a National Defense Commission 
to consult with military and naval experts and act as a 
sort of lay jury on questions of national defense policy. 
But the Youth Committee does not attempt to delve into 
_ the intricacies of the war machine. They maintain that 
additions at this time point to an expeditionary force 
should the Allies bog down and the United States be 
propagandized into believing that American democracy 
is at stake. They see an undercover drive toward compul- 
sory ROTC, militarization of the CCC, and suspect the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority’s plan to train pilots in the 
colleges. They fought the repeal of the arms embargo, 
and they distrust the Administration’s “steps short of 
war.” They insist that the real aim of our armaments 
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program is not to defend the United States from invasion, 
but to protect the trade and investments of private inter- 
ests, and to try to find an easy but false solution to our 
economic problems of unemployment and idle capital by 
starting an armaments boom. They see no danger of at- 
tack from abroad, but warn against the threat of a large 
war machine at home, and a dominant military psy- 
chology. The Youth Committee believes that adequate 
national defense means adequate provisions for hospitali- 
zation and medical care, adequate jobs at trade union 
standards in non-military activity, adequate schooling and 
educational facilities, and reallocation of armament funds 
for housing—a left wing program coinciding in its af- 
firmative features with the program of a conservative 
adult body like the American Youth Commission. 

Youth sections of orthodox pacifist organizations in- 
cline to resist rearmament even of a purely defensive 
character and are quick to question the political motives 
of individuals who think existing defense inadequate. 
The prospect of military controls over civilian life draws 
their steady fire. Repeated denials from the Administra- 
tion and the War Department have not silenced the re- 
peated rumor that the CCC is in line for militarization. 
Like the Youth Committee Against War, the Commit- 
tee on Militarism in Education, long the spearhead of the 
drive against military drill in colleges and secondary 
schools, sees a form of intellectual dishonesty in the civil- 
ians pilot training program, as a scheme to cull out 
inferior pilot material so that the army and navy can con- 
centrate on advanced training. The committee thinks the 
colleges have a higher responsibility than cooperating with 
a national defense program dressed up as a plan to popu- 
larize civilian aviation. 

A determined minority of religious pacifists and war 
objectors rally round the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
and the War Resisters League. The absolute pacifist, they 
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say, has a dual role: first, to advocate total disarmament, 
and to strengthen the conscientious objector’s position in 
peacetime as well as in war; and second, to play a prac- 
tical role as a check on forces in the government making 
for war. While the Fellowship believes the strongest op- 
position to war will come from the churches, they argue 
against war on its own terms. A complete revolution in 
military science has, to their mind, changed war from 
the clash of armies to the impact of whole populations, 
so that talk of “defense” is wholly academic. They turn 
the spotlight on the Nye Munitions Investigation for its 
bearing on the drive to build up war reserves at the ex- 
pense of capital and consumers goods. They agree with 
the War Resisters League that an Allied victory abroad 
is not likely to produce a solution to the totalitarian prob- 
lem. I received forthright answers to my question about 
an eventual peace settlement. Most young people, dis- 
illusioned with the slogans of the war, anticipate a peace 
as unacceptable to the United States as the last. 


The Shadow of “Imperialism” 


AMONG YOUTH GROUPS THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
is tangled up with apprehensions and misapprehensions 
about our coming role in South America. Young people 
in such scattered points as Boston, Birmingham, Ala., 
and Chicago predict that defense legislation would be 
geared to help war profiteers in America who seek dom- 
ination of the South Americas. Last year many youth 
groups regarded fascist infiltration in the Western Hem- 
isphere as the cardinal threat to democracy. With the ad- 
vent of war the cry for external barriers against foreign 
“isms” has been superseded by alarm from within. The 
Massachusetts Youth Council describes an aggressor as 
“something objectively remote at present,” and regards any 
increase in the army and navy as the first step toward 
“imperialist” meddling in Latin America and the Far 
East. Democracy is not at stake in Europe, says the South- 
ern Negro Youth Congress. To them reactionary forces 
at home threaten to exploit the tense situation so as to 
block civil liberties and progressive movements all along 
the line. While Chairman Dies was almost welcomed by 
some sections of the youth movement as a club against al- 
leged communist domination, the rank and file, headed 
by the American Youth Congress—fresh from their per- 
formance in the Dies committee room—has launched a 
campaign against a renewal of appropriations in January 
under the slogan: “The Truth . . . Never Dies.” While 
the threats to civil liberties may be specific, much of the 
feeling about “imperialism,” “powerful interests,’ and 
“interventionism” is ill-defined. Here lies a legitimate field 
for youth leadership; to bring into sharper focus the re- 
actions of young people who are cut off from full in- 
formation or who lack the analytical tools to separate 
fact from rumor, 

So deeply concerned is the Committee on Mobilization 
in Antioch College with the widespread spirit of fatalism 
which regards our entrance into the war as inevitable, 
that they have set aside the question of what constitutes 
adequate national defense as secondary to the organiza- 
tion of all citizens of draft age who are opposed to fight- 
ing in the war abroad. In the event of a crisis, they plan 
to mobilize at predesignated centers, and their representa- 
tives will convene in Washington, the function of mobili- 
zation being to form one great and non-violent group to 
protest to Congress against declaration of war. 
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Looking beyond the threat of our involvement, a few 
militantly pacific youth groups are pushing the “Peace 
Now” program advanced by the National Council for the 
Prevention of War which insists that the neutrals must 
act now in their own self-interest, seizing every oppor- 
tunity as events develop to mediate and stop the war. 

But is collective security dead beyond revival? When 
the League of Nations Association suggested to the dele- 
gates to its Model League Assembly that, in view of the 
utter collapse of League peace machinery, they might be 
more interested in conducting a Model Pan-American 
Conference this year, word came back suggesting that the 
Model League Assembly constitute itself as a Preparatory 
World Peace Conference to consider principles underly- 
ing a permanent peace. The League of Nations Associa- 
tion does not think the Administration aims to reap eco- 
nomic benefits from a defense program. While admit- 
ting the political failure of the League of Nations, the 
success of its non-political program may, in the opinion 
of the League of Nations Association, form the basis for 
a new set of international rules at the close of the war. 
Under a revised League, perhaps sanctions will be di- 
vided into two classes, the economic and the military; 
economic sanctions to be accepted by all nations; military 
sanctions to be accepted on a regional basis. 

Always world-minded, the League of Nations Associa- 
tion points out that regional good will with South Amer- 
ica is not a lasting basis for peace. A group of young 
business and professional men organized in New York 
since the outbreak of war would take issue with this state- 
ment. Incorporating the vigorous spirit as well as the title 
of Stuart Chase’s recent book into their organization, the 
New Western Front is determined to keep the United 
States out of any war in which our interests are not di- 
rectly attacked. Its members look forward to growing 
social and economic interdependence between North and 
South America to compensate for losses in war-torn Euro- 
pean markets, and will fight in any war that involves an 
attack upon the United States. The New Western Front 
is not a pacifist organization, and as such stands a good 
chance of forming a pattern for organizing young people 
who are opposed to involvement in the war, but not likely 
to cooperate with regular peace groups. The New West- 
ern Front—which includes a women’s division and an- 
other for men over military age—plans a study of the 
national defense budget, along with more realistic study 
of self-sufficiency among New World nations, and a 
specific program for working out domestic problems, 
drawing on the American Youth Commission’s “program 
of action for American youth.” Some members of the 
National Guard have joined the New Western Front as 
the most positive way of registering their disillusionment 
with the European war. They have told me that these 
young civilian soldiers who have been out sleeping on 
the bare ground during winter maneuvers should lecture 
their friends on the real meaning of war, what mechani- 
zation does to the old talk about glory, and the complete 
blackout of the individual in the ranks. 

Can a vast military and naval defense program for the 
Western Hemisphere be reconciled with the internal 
program for jobs, health and education recommended by 
the American Youth Commission? Youth will not deter- 
mine the nation’s answer to this question, but they are 
asserting their right to be heard. After all, youth itself 
is the ultimate factor in national defense. 
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In the Big City 


Paintings by Raphael Soyer 


One of the best of our younger 
painters, Mr. Soyer is a sympathetic 
interpreter of the seamier side of 
metropolitan life—poor folks, home- 
less derelicts, unemployed, and mean 
streets. Even in group pictures, his 
people are always individuals, not 
types; and although his subject matter 
may be somber, his colors have 


warmth and depth. 


Courtesy Valenune Gallery, New York 
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The Indigestible Czechs 


by EDWIN MULLER 


An ancient Bohemian variant of Gandhi’s non-cooperation is making it hard 


for Hitler to master the people he conquered in Czechia. Here, one of the 


few recent journalists to visit Prague tells what he saw and felt: passive 


resistance, obstructionism, sabotage. 


On Novemper 15 at DAWN NINE COLLEGE STUDENTS WERE 
taken to an airport outside Prague and, in the presence of 
hundreds of other students escorted there to witness the 
object lesson, mowed down by the bullets of the German 
Elite Guards. These executions, together with the shoot- 
ing of three Czechs the next day, came as the climax of 
trouble that had begun two nights before when German 
troops stormed three colleges in Prague, opened up with 
machine guns, arrested and imprisoned 1200 students, and 
sent to Prague hospitals an undetermined number of 
wounded. 

No convincing explanation of this ruthless action has 
been given, and the public is left to gasp and surmise. 
Students had gathered in groups since Czech indepen- 
dence day, October 28, to protest the killing of a student 
on that day; but why should mere demonstrations in the 
“Protectorate” provoke brutality out of all proportion to 
the acts punished? Why should Herr Hitler send three 
divisions of the Elite Guard, complete with shiny new 
war equipment and light artillery, into Prague? Why did 
Heinrich Himmler, head of all German police, hasten 
there? Why was martial law declared in Prague and ad- 
joining districts? And why do German authorities period- 
ically take pains to assure the world that all is quiet in the 
former Republic of Czechoslovakia? 

The answer is not far to seek if one has observed the 

Czechs as I have since Hitler destroyed their government 
last March, or recalled that for three centuries they were, 
however crushed in 1620 at the Battle of White Mountain, 
a thorn in the flesh of their conquerors. As a part of 
Austria-Hungary they were a headache to old Franz Josef 
from beginning to end. 
' Just before the present war broke out I went to Prague. 
I had heard that all was not well there, that Hitler had 
bitten off far more than he could chew, that the Czechs, 
instead of resisting with arms, had chosen a new tech- 
nique of handling the German menace—that of cleverly 
planned obstructionism and sabotage. 

I found these things abundantly true. I found that the 
Czechs were not conquered, that outwardly they were sub- 
servient but that they were using every possible trick to 
make hell for Hitler. I found a people unhappy but not 
crushed. I learned of Czech postmen delivering illegal 
pamphlets, of Czech policemen warning people of ‘impend- 
ing arrest and helping them to escape, of tax collectors 
advising people not to pay taxes, of farmers withholding 
their crops, of German goods boycotted, of factory produc- 
tion slowed down or botched, of deliveries to the Reich 
interfered with in every sort of way, of an undercurrent 
of preparation, secret but nationwide, for the day which 
would come when resistance would count. 
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And to match this I found the German conquerers be- 
wildered and exasperated—helpless, with all their efficient 
might, to combat a resistance that they could not see but 
only feel. And having observed what I did, I know that 
the recent killings in Prague are only another sign of a 
desperation long in the making. The Germans, I know, 
probably tried to bring some open demonstration to a 
head; they are actually relieved that at last something out- 
right has happened that they can answer in kind. For the 
Germans know to their sorrow that behind the past dem- 
onstrations and preceding all others yet to come is an atti- 
tude, a frame of mind, a determination on the part of the 
Czechs which cannot be handled by anything in the Nazi 
bag of tricks. No wonder Herr Himmler says he will 
bring the Czechs to heel if it costs 100,000 lives. But neith- 
er he nor anyone else knows whether even this will suffice 
to conquer the Czechs. By ingenious methods of passive— 
and not so passive—resistance, the Czechs have introduced 
a new weapon into international affairs—a variant of the 
weapon Gandhi has used in India but one that has not 
been applied before now to industrialized society. 


I HAD PLENTY OF TROUBLE GETTING INTO PracuE. THE Ger- 
mans had no desire to have the world know what was go- 
ing on—just as they saw to it that no word of the recent 
disturbances reached the German people. My train was 
almost deserted. In my compartment I talked to a German 
phonograph salesman, who told me that business was very 
bad, that since the occupation shipping and sales arrange- 
ments had been disrupted, the excellent market for his 
goods nearly destroyed. He was sad and baffled. “The 
Czechs are pig-headed,” he said. “They will not cooperate.” 

Later, in Prague, I saw for myself. I talked with dozens 
of Czechs and Germans, with foreign observers who had 
lived there for years. It all added up to a consistent picture 
—of a German plan of conquest that had bogged down, 
of a sort of resistance that they couldn’t grasp or deal with, 
that slides away from them like quicksilver. Hitler’s troops 
had met with no violence—only mocking courtesy as they 
were directed to make themselves at home. His army had 
plundered the country. But after that was done the Ger- 
mans found that there is a’ certain stage beyond which 
force can’t go. You can’t make people cooperate at the 
point of a bayonet, and without cooperation there is not 
much use in taking over a country. 

The Protectorate was a cheerless place when I reached 
it. The hotels were empty except for German commercial 
freebooters and Gestapo leaders. There were no tourists. 
The streets of the cities and the roads of the country were 
full of soldiers—armored trucks crowded with infantry- 
men, the blue-gray uniforms ef Goering’s air force, the 
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Schweik: “Get the word around I’m an idiot” 


These drawings, from pre-Nazi Germany, 
have edge today. They are from a portfolio 
made by George Grosz for the dramatization 
of the novel “Good Soldier Schweik,” 
Czech satire on war by Jaroslav Hasek. 
Grosz was heavily fined in a Berlin court 
for one of the drawings. Now he is making 
his home in the United States; and now the 
Czechs, once more under foreign rule, are 
pretending, like Schweik, to be dull-witted. 


black shirts of the Elite Guards. I could not help contrast 
my experience with that of other visits before the German 
occupation. For the Czechs are a brisk, up-and-coming 
people. They give a hum to their cities. | remembered this 
well—Czechs hurrying down to offices in the morning, 
taking their families out to movies in the evening. The 
Czechs are not unlike the Americans of our Middlewest. 
When things are going well, you can feel their industry 
and enthusiasm. 


ALL THAT SHOW OF INTEREST AND INDUSTRY WAS GONE NOW. 
There was a pall over the city. You could not walk along 
the streets without encountering some evidence of the 
deep resentment brewing beneath the appearance of Czech 
subservience. If a German entered a store to buy some- 
thing, it was always out of stock. Or the clerk did not un- 
derstand German. Nor did waiters understand it any 
better—Germans found it almost impossible to get served 
in a Czech restaurant, and if they were served the Czechs 
left the place alone. I went into a business-district restau- 
rant in Prague and propped up a German language paper 
before me. For half an hour I tried to catch a waiter’s eye. 
I couldn’t. At last I hammered on a dish with a spoon and 
held up my American passport. Then I got service that 
was prompt and cheerful. I learned later that the amount 
of soup spilled on German clothing has been prodigious. 
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The invading soldier: “Look pleasant, please” 


If a.German sat on one side of a street car, all the 
Czechs moved over to the other side. I saw one storm 
trooper ask the conductor where to get off for a certain 
street address. The conductor looked blank and stony. No 
one could speak German, it seems. When at last the 
trooper got off helplessly, many blocks beyond the right 
street, the occupants of the car relaxed and grinned. 


In spite of their miseries the Czechs have kept a prank- 
ish sense of humor. They take delight in incidents like 
this. An old man went up to a German soldier in a café 
and, with a friendly smile, handed him a seidel of beer 
and spoke to him in Czech. The soldier understood not a 
word of it, but from the other’s signs gathered that he was 
being invited to drink a toast. This he gladly did, shaking 
the old man’s hand heartily. If he had understood Czech 
he would have known that he was drinking to the early 
destruction of the Reich and all its works, especially the 
army. 

A movie audience broke into applause when a forth- 
coming feature was announced on the screen: “The Ger- 
man Reich—Great World Power.” For the proprietor had 
added a line: “For a few days only.” In another movie a 
newsreel speech of Hitler was drowned in a storm of 
coughing, and when the German army goosestepped 
across the screen the audience laughed uproariously. At a 
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football game the crowd cheered a mediocre player who 
happened to have the same name as the last president of 
the Republic. When he was taken out of the game they 
rose in their seats and chanted, “We want Benes! We 
want Benes!” Czech children streamed through the streets, 
exaggerating the goosestep and shouting “Heilt Hitler!” 
which, being interpreted, means, “Cure Hitler!” 

Hitler could never have guessed the contrivances the 
Czechs would use to annoy him. There is, for example, 
the technique of non-resistance through perfect obedience. 
The military mind could not anticipate that. A Czech po- 
liceman was stationed to guard the entrance of a public 
building. His German superior came around to inspect 
and saw a large sign pasted on the wall of the building. 

“What does that say?” asked the inspector. 

The policeman saluted: “It says that Hitler is a crimi- 
nal, that he must get out of this country.” 

The German shook with rage. “And you let it stay 
there?” 

“My orders,” said the Czech, “were to patrol ten paces 
on each side of the door, no more, no less. The sign is at 
twelve paces.” 

To the reader or the casual observer these acts may seem 
trifling—a mere matter of making faces at the enemy. But 
to one who has been in Prague and felt their cumulative 
effect, they take on significance. They are part of the free- 
masonry of contempt the Czechs use against the conquer- 
ors. They are symptomatic of a bitterness that goes much 
deeper and expresses itself, I found, in far more overt and 
destructive ways. 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY THERE WAS ORGANIZED SABOTAGE 
even before the war began. The great Skoda works have 
been running full time making cannon for the Germans. 
The Czech superintendents and engineers were dismissed, 
their places taken by the Germans. But the shop foremen 
are still Czechs. A group of workmen stop for their after- 
noon coffee. They've been working on a big gun, which 
is not yet cool. One of them looks around to see that no spy 
is watching, then pours a pot of coffee down the bore of 
the gun. When the gun cools off the flaw can’t be detected, 
but the first time it is fired it will be put out of commis- 
sion. Mysterious short-circuits frequently paralyze the Vit- 
kovice steel and iron works. Machinery breaks down and 
bullying cannot get it promptly repaired. 

Sugar is another weapon. You pour a little in the ma- 
chine oil. It dissolves and can’t be easily detected. But later 
it burns out a bearing. Widespread damage has been done 
to precision machinery, ammunition, all the things that 
the Germans need. Buried oil storage tanks had their locks 
jammed in such a way that the Germans had not been 
able to open them when I was there—four months after 
the conquest. When a box marked “fragile” is consigned 
to Germany it is almost certain to be dropped by some 
Czech laborer who doesn’t happen to be watched at the 
moment. Goods which should be consigned to one address 
in Germany are labeled for another. The whole system 
gets balled up. 

Resistance concentrates on the communication system. 
Telephone wires are cut time after time. The Germans 
need the railroads to move freight and passengers between 
North Germany and Austria. Cars are left on the wrong 
sidings, more cars—or fewer—are left than are ordered. It 
takes Nazi inspectors weeks to fix responsibility and by 
then other trouble has occurred. Trains run late and often 
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empty. On narrow highways Czech truck drivers wreck 
their trucks frequently. No one is hurt in these wrecks 
but traffic is tied up for hours. 

Czech farmers have reduced their plantings and with- 
held harvested crops even when the Nazis retaliated by 
seizing the threshing machines. The farmer is expected to 
supply butter, urgently needed in Germany. But, instead 
of churning, he drinks his milk or feeds it to the pigs. 
When the Nazi comes around the farmer shrugs his shoul- 
ders and goes into elaborate explanations of why there was 
no milk to churn. 

Dead-pan resistance, I found, extended into all branches 
of Czech life. The Germans brought their complicated 
office systems with them. So each Nazi petty official is 
harried by waiting lines of Czechs asking, apparently in 
good faith, how to fill out this form or that. Then they 
bring the forms back filled out all wrong and ask some 
more questions. 

Some of the Czech methods may seem merely prankish 
or puckish to the foreign observer, but they are part of 
the whole scheme admirably contrived to devil the Ger- 
mans. One pamphlet, widely distributed by underground 
methods, is called “The Twenty Rules.” It gives specific 
instructions in non-cooperation and tells how best to annoy 
the Germans without provoking violent incidents. Public 
meetings are forbidden, but there are always picnics. Last 
June, 9000 persons attended one picnic near Leitmoritz 
and held a meeting before troops could be brought to dis- 
perse them. The Germans have transplanted into the Pro- 
tectorate some of their own organizations. Young men 
and women are organized into a Strength Through Joy 
movement and encouraged to tramp through the woods, 
even as in Germany. However, these groups are used 
chiefly to spread information of aid and comfort to the 
Czechs. Sometimes propaganda leaves are simply dumped 
on the street at night and left to the wind to distribute. 

Thus word somehow gets around. When it was an- 
nounced that one day’s receipts of the Prague streetcar 
service would be given to the German Winter Help Fund, 
the news was spread by a propaganda agency known as 
the J.P.P. The initials are for the words, “A Woman 
Told Me.” That day the Czechs walked to work or rode 
in taxis, waving their season tickets contemptuously at the 
empty cars. 

Shortly after Hitler moved in, a Czech radio station 
broadcast a famous Czech fairy tale. It was the story of 
an ugly and greedy giant who could never stop eating. 
At first he ate just a few people, then he ate entire towns 
and, at last, his insatiable appetite made him eat whole 
countries. But greediness brought its retribution. A small 
pain became a great pain until at last the giant died in 
agony and the countries were free. 

This tale landed the announcer in prison, but it electri- 
fied the nation and the people were still retelling it and 
laughing about it when I was in Prague. The Czechs have 
seriously set about to be Hitler’s bellyache. That they are 
succeeding is evident not only from the latest press reports 
of passive resistance but also from the otherwise inexplica- 
ble severity of his repressive measures. When he strikes, 
as he did at the students in November, he is aiming at a 
rebellious and recalcitrant people. Even though there may 
not be much chance of effective armed revolt in the Pro- 
tectorate, the Czechs—who have had years of experience 
at this game—will continue to harass their conqueror with 
“pig-headed” non-cooperation. 
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On their anniversary — The Nation’s 75th, The New Republic’s 25th — a 


Survey Graphic editor reviews the years of these two esteemed contem- 


poraries, their founding and their goals, their great personalities, their con- 


tribution to American life. 


Most oF Us THINK AND SPEAK OF THEM TOGETHER—“T he 
Nation and The New Republic.” Even to those who 
know them only by name, it seems natural to bracket 


the two weeklies, vehicles of liberal opinion, commenta- , 


tors on the current scene. They speak to a relatively small 
group of readers—their combined circulation rarely has 
exceeded 80,000 copies, in times when picture magazines 
and news digests rocket into the million-a-week class. 
Unillustrated, disdaining tricks of diction or vocabulary, 
offering neither ringside nor keyhole views of men and 
affairs, they play a significant part in the life and thought 
of the country. 

This year each of them reaches one of those milestones 
at which it is usual for institutions, as for men, to look 
back over the years, take stock of goals attempted and 
work done and look ahead. The Nation was founded in 
the bitter aftermath of the Civil War; The New Republic 
appeared in November 1914, as the first World War began. 


In LtauncHING The Nation UNDER DATE OF JULY 6, 1865, 
E. L. Godkin offered no statement of policy or program, 
hope or faith. With Lincoln dead, the conspirators still in 
prison, with the country torn by war and war’s brutal 
ending, Andrew Johnson beset by Reconstruction prob- 
lems—the brilliant, impatient editor began Vol. I, No. I 
of his magazine with the colorless words, “The week has 
been singularly barren of exciting events.” A few weeks 
later, the magazine first carried the identifying line, “A 
Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science and Art,” 
and set forth a Statement.of Policy. [See page 22.] 

That first number is in a pattern familiar to The Na- 
tion reader of today. It begins with a series of short para- 
graphs on “timely topics,” a mixture of news reporting 
and editorial comment. Then follow several long edito- 
rials, three or four articles (today they would be signed, 
but not then), a section of brief comment on current 
“book news,” a group of unsigned reviews. “One princi- 
pal object of The Nation,’ the editor announced, “is to 
promote and develop a higher standard of criticism.” He 
complained, however, that “the publishing trade has rare- 
ly afforded less signs of action, even in the deepest de- 
pression of war times, than at present.” 

Through most of its history, The Nation has been a 
personal journal, one man’s vehicle of expression. The 
founder, E. L. Godkin, Irish born, university bred, grew 
up in the Mill-Bentham-Grote tradition. He was twenty- 
five years old when he came to the United States in 1856. 
Journalism appealed to him, and the project of a “high 
grade weekly” was in his mind for several years. He 
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discussed the possibilities with Charles Eliot Norton and 
Frederic Olmstead, but it was a Philadelphia Abolitionist, 
James Miller McKim, who finally made the new publi- 
cation possible. McKim had been casting about for a news- 
paper to represent the interests of the freedmen. He saw 
it also as an opening for Wendell Phillips Garrison, son 
of William Lloyd Garrison, recently graduated from Har- 
vard and about to marry McKim’s daughter. McKim 
heard of Godkin’s plan, and proposed that they join forces. 
He secured backers in Philadelphia and Baltimore, Norton 
rallied his Boston friends, and forty stockholders provided 
capital of $100,000. “We have got so much money,” God- 
kin wrote to Olmstead, “that I don’t think we can fail, 
unless by stupendous mismanagement.” At that stage, edi- 
torial problems were more troublesome than finances. “It 
[the magazine] has been so far rather heavy,” Godkin 
complained in a letter to a friend, “and I find it difficult to 
lighten it... . It is difficult to find a man to do the work 
of gossiping agreeably on manners, lager bier, etc., who 
will bind himself to do it whether he feels like it or not. 
In fact, it is very difficult to get men of education in 
America to handle any subject with a light touch. They 
all want to write ponderous essays if they write at all.” 
But the new venture attracted readers. By the third 
issue, the subscription list, at $3 a year, had reached 5000. 
Publication costs, however, were much higher than the 
editor had estimated. By the end of the first year, the 
capital was exhausted, the project forced into virtual 
liquidation, and E. L. Godkin and Co. took over publi- 
cation. This meant that the next fifteen years were for 
Godkin a constant struggle to raise the necessary funds 
while carrying the editorial responsibility and doing much 
of the editorial work. But in spite of business difficulties, 
the magazine grew steadily in circulation and in influ- 


ence. Finally, in 1881, Godkin sold The Nation to the 


great railroad builder, Henry Villard, who had just taken 
over the New York Evening Post. 


Villard’s Nation 


UNDER THE NEW ARRANGEMENT, The Nation BECAME A 
weekly edition of the newspaper, with Wendell Phillips 
Garrison titular editor. However, with Godkin as one of 
the editors and soon the editor-in-chief of the Evening 
Post, the change in the content and emphasis of the 
magazine was gradual. Indeed, much of the material in 
the weekly was lifted bodily from the daily paper. It 
was only after Godkin’s retirement in 1899 that The 
Nation became increasingly absorbed in scholarship and 
belles lettres, less and less active in political crusades. 
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When, in 1918, Oswald Garrison Villard took over The 
Nation and returned it to the arena of public affairs, he 
was not creating a new magazine but reviving its original 
purpose and method. 

Henry Villard was scrupulous in avoiding even the ap- 
pearance of control over the policies or the methods of 
his papers. Their business affairs were managed by a 
three-man trust, one of the three 
being Godkin. The editors had a 
free hand. Mr. Villard bore with 
patience the financial writer’s criti- 
cism of his railroad policies, God- 
kin’s ridicule of woman suffrage, 
which both the owner and his 
wife advocated. There was not 
even protest when Godkin’s Brit- 
ish upper class scorn of “trades- 
men,” expressed in editorials in 
both The Nation and the Evening 
Post, cost the publications thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising and 
even more in good will. 

Starting with the evils of pew 
renting, and rapidly going on to 
the “blunders” of Andrew John- 
son, the Grant scandals, railroad 
lobbies and the Blaine campaign, 
unreasoning party “loyalty,” civil 
service, Negro suffrage, Tam- 
many, The Nation urged reform 
and, even more vigorously, cam- 
paigned against evil doers and their devious practices. 

A publication so definitely a one-man creation was in- 
evitably stamped with the limitations as well as the great- 
ness of that man. Godkin’s liberalism was in effect a utili- 
tarian adaptation of laissez faire. Any tampering with 
“natural law” seemed to him to entail more evils than 
benefits. Hence while he fought valiantly for reforms and 
against militarism, imperialism, corruption, he opposed 
government interference in business and industry, dis- 
trusted public education, and viewed agrarian and pro- 
letarian movements with contempt as evidences of “demo- 
cratic decay.” He disliked “the vulgar West.” In 1896 The 


E. L. Godkin, founder and first editor of The Nation 


Nation was loud with his contempt for “the boy orator 
of the Platte,” the “roaring mob” that put him in nomina- 
tion, and the “anarchistic platform” of the Populists. In 
the final choice between tolerance and pessimism, the edi- 
tor who had so greatly influenced the thought of his day, 
chose pessimism, and at the time of his retirement, he 
wrote: “I came here fifty years ago with high and fond 
ideals about America. . . . They 
are all now shattered, and I have 
apparently to look elsewhere to 
keep even moderate hopes about 
the human race alive.” 

It was in 1897 that Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, son of the proprietor, 
began his long connection with the 
Evening Post and The Nation as 
reporter, Washington correspond- 
ent, foreign correspondent, pub- 
lisher, editor. It was not until 
1918, however, when the Evening 
Post was sold in wartime to 
Thomas W. Lamont that Mr. Vil- 
lard took over the active manage- 
ment of The Nation. Once more 
The Nation became the voice of a 
militant editor. As Villard wrote 
in his recent autobiography, 
“Fighting Years”: “Those were 
stirring months and called for in- 
cessant labor. I was captain and 
supercargo, purser and recruiting 
officer, and I had the complete satisfaction of molding my 
historic journal according to my exact wishes and beliefs.” 

The new editor-in-chief served without salary or ex- 
pense account. For the first two or three years he put sub- 
stantial sums from his own fortune into rebuilding the 
paper. After that, he sought and secured generous sup- 
port from friends who believed in him, and in the value 
of an outspoken and independent liberal magazine. The 
exact amount of these contributions is not available. They 
made possible the special international relations section, 
and in the many lean years, they prevented or covered 
operating deficits. These were always handled as personal 


The Nation: 


A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 


Tuts journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, or 
body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 
spirit, and to wage war upon the yices of violence, exaggeration, 
and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 
the day is marred. 

The criticism of books and works ot art will form one ot its 
most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 
ifications for it. 

It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of the 
public generally, to have questions of trade and finance treated 
‘every week by a writer whose position and character will-give 
his articles an exceptional value, and render them a safe and 
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matters between the editor 
and his friends, and were 
not regarded by either party 
as formal business arrange- 
ments. 

If Oswald Villard did not 
continue to put his private for- 
tune into The Nation he did 
give it his courage, strength and 
talent through the gruelling 
years of war, “red baiting,” 
boom and depression. He gath- 
ered around him a few sea- 
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trustworthy guide, 

A special correspondent, who has been selected for his work 
with care, has started on a journey through the South. His 
letters will appear hereafter every week, and he is charged with 
the duty of simply reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the 
public as far as possible to draw its own inferences. 

It embraces among its regular or occasional contributors the fol- 
lowing names: 

Henry W. Lonarettow, 

James RusseLy, LOWELL, 

Jonnx G. WHITTIER, 

Samourn Exror (Ex-President Trin. College, Hartford), 


soned journalists — among 
them: the historian, William 
MacDonald; the economist, : 
Henry Raymond Mussey; the 
versatile Arthur Warner; and 
a brilliant group of younger 
people. To The Nation for a 
brief or longer service he 
brought, among others, Freda 


The young weekly’s statement of policy and list of contributors, July 27, 1865 
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Kirchwey, daughter of George 
W. Kirchwey, former dean of 
Columbia Law School; Lewis 
Gannett; the four Van Dorens 
—Carl, Mark, Irita, Dorothy; 
Lincoln Colcord; Arthur Glea- 
son; Raymond Gram Swing; 
Stuart Chase; Albert J. Nock; 
George Soule; Margaret Mar- 
shall; and that stormy petrel of 
the press, Heywood Broun. It 
has been a shifting group, as are 
most journalistic staffs, but con- 
tinuously able and stimulating. 

The Nation has had checkered 
years since Mr. Villard’s retire- 
ment from active editorial con- 
trol in 1932. He turned it over 
to an editorial board—Freda 
Kirchwey, Henry Hazlitt, Joseph Wood Krutch, Ernest 


Gruening—with himself as contributing editor, writing a | 


weekly page. For three years The Nation made modest 
profits. Then it ran into a small deficit which Mr. Vil- 
lard felt he could not cover. After a half century, The 
Nation passed out of the Villard family. It was sold to 
Maurice Wertheim, the financier who had built up the 
Theater Guild. The final result was unhappy, for the 
owner and the editors, largely because of Mr. Werth- 
eim’s unwillingness to assume responsibility for policies 
he did not control (and, to his credit, did not want to 
control) and with which at many points he sharply dif- 
fered. Three years ago, The Nation was purchased by 
Freda Kirchwey, for twenty years one of its outstanding 
editors and now the first woman to become editor-in- 
chief of a national weekly. 

By lopping off some expenses and proceeding cau- 
tiously with new plans, The Nation has been self-sup- 
porting under this management. It has built upon its 
great tradition. Joseph Wood Krutch, dramatic critic, and 
Margaret Marshall, literary editor, have, in Godkin’s 
phrase, “promoted and developed a higher standard of 
criticism.” Through a group of regular correspondents, 
including Louis Fischer, Robert Dell, Harold Laski, Al- 
exander Werth, the journal continues, less pretentiously, 
the realistic coverage of Villard’s for- 


The business office of The New Republic in an old brownstone house on the West Side, 1916 


seemed about to flower, until the promise was blasted by 
the irrelevance of war. In his biography of Willard 
Straight, Croly told how Straight, home from his suc- 
cessful financial mission in the Orient, and married to 
Dorothy Whitney, “began to search for a vehicle of personal 
expression commensurate with the larger number of asso- 
ciates whom he now felt the need of reaching and influ- 
encing. Asta was one symptom of his interest in opening 
means of communication between himself and a larger 
public. The New Republic was another.” Straight rose to 
Croly’s book, looked him up and the two men formulated 
a plan for a weekly which would “apply to American life, 
as it developed, the political and social ideas which I had 
sketched in the book.” It was to be a periodical which 
would not seek mass circulation, but would endeavor to 
“liberalize and leaven American political and social opin- 
ion.” The magazine would not represent “personal jour- 
nalism,” like The Nation under Godkin and Villard, but 


“a little society of like-minded equals,” which would oper- 


ate in all important matters “by practically unanimous 

consent.” Mr. and Mrs. Straight were to furnish the neces- 

sary funds, they would be consulted on important ques- 

tions of policy and management, but “they were not, so 

it was explicitly understood, to possess the power of veto- 

ing the publication of any article which their associates 
all considered desirable.” 


eign relations section. Perhaps the chief 
change under the present ownership 
has been in tone and temper. The 
Nation of today is less shrill (less solid 
and scholarly, too), readier to offer an 
occasional word of commendation, not 
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Croly’s stiff and labored prose is dif- 
ficult to summarize or to quote. In “The 
Promise of American Life,” as distilled 
by John Chamberlain in The New Re- 
public’s recent twenty-fifth anniversary 
issue, Croly’s starting point was an “act- 


quite so sure that there are no grada- 
tions between black and white, that The 
Other Fellow and his point of view, can 
only be Wrong. 


Croly’s New Republic 


Tue New ReEpusBiic HAS LIVED A MORE 
sheltered economic life than has The 
Nation. Its background is the Pro-- 


A Journal of Opinion 


which Seeks to Meet 
the Challenge of 
a New Time 
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ive and intense dislike of the [average 
American’s] mixture of optimism, fatal- 
ism and conservatism—a mixture that 
results in ‘the expectation that the famil- 
iar benefits [of American life] will con- 
tinue to accumulate automatically.’” He 
held that only conscious political organi- 
zation could attain the desired ends of 
a more just distribution of adequate re- 


gressive movement of the optimistic 
pre-war years. Its genesis is Herbert 
Croly’s “The Promise of American 
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sources. His hope was that democracy 
would entrust power to its exceptional 
men. He had no confidence in “reform” 


Life,” published in 1909. This was a 


time when something in American life 
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The cover of the first issue 


by the crusading technique. Government 
must be “reformed” on all fronts at once, 
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Henry Villard, railroad builder, who bought The Nation in 1881 


and thus, he wrote: “In becoming responsible for the 
subordination of the individual to the demand of a dom- 
inant and constructive national purpose, the American 
state will in effect be making itself responsible for a mor- 
ally and socially desirable distribution of wealth.” In 
Chamberlain’s crisp summary, “his was a Hamiltonian 
emphasis on strong central government, a Jeffersonian 
bias in favor of opportunity for the common man.” 

Probably Croly’s book is read today only by delvers into 
backgrounds and beginnings. It is hard to realize that a 
whole generation has grown up which scarcely knows 
Herberr Croly’s name, ‘and has no sense of the kindling 
enthusiasm of those years before the shadow of war fell 
across us all. In the months when the plans for The New 
Republic were being discussed, Croly was the center of an 
eager ferment. He was a painfully shy man, his speech 
so soft and mumbling that it was often difficult to follow 
what he said. His eyes, as he talked, were usually on his 
hands, clasped in his lap. But he would look up some- 
times, a gaze of startling penetration out of his strange 
green eyes, and you saw the mind and will of the man, 
and his eager spirit. He enjoyed games—tennis, bridge, 
poker. At least, people who played with him say he did. 
I can’t think of him as playing, but only as withdrawn 
into a cool, relentless, almost arid region of the mind, 
where emotion was excluded. 

The other editors were Philip Littell; that gay, Puck- 
ish scholar Francis Hackett; Walter Lippmann, somewhat 
pontifical, even at twenty-four; Walter Weyl, goad to 
tired radicals; with Charlotte Rudyard in charge of the 
mechanics of the magazine, and Robert Hallowell, the 
publisher who later turned artist, as business manager. 
While not a member of this editorial board, the bitter and 
brilliant Randolph Bourne was for a time a contributing 
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editor and often met with the others. Alvin Johnson, Signe 
Toksvig, Charles Merz were early additions to the staff. 
It is hard to believe that there was ever such good talk, 
such high hopes. One was sure—even Croly, in his shy 
fastness—that something basic would be swiftly brought to 
pass by this magazine and what it stood for. Perhaps that 
seems too naive to set down today. But it was a kind of 
faith I wish youth in America could rekindle. 

Unlike Vol. I, No. 1 of The Nation, the initial number 
of The New Republic set at the beginning of its first 
column this paragraph about itself: “The New Republic 
is frankly an experiment. It is an attempt to find a na- 
tional audience for a journal of interpretation and opinion. 
Its success inevitably depends on public ee but if 
we are unable to achieve that success under the conditions 
essential to sound and disinterested thinking, we shall dis- 
continue our experiment and make way for better 1 men. 
Meanwhile, we set out with faith.” 

The thirty-two pages of the first number included short, 
unsigned editorial paragraphs, five longer editorials, arti- 
cles by Frank H. Simonds, H. N. Brailsford, Hugh Wal- 
pole, Alvin Johnson, Rebecca West, Roland G. Usher, 
Randolph Bourne, reviews by Francis Hackett and Philip 
Littell. Within a few months came the first of the supple- 
ments affording something between article and book- 
length treatment of timely subjects. 

The New Republic quickly found its audience. It did 
not pretend to pay its way. The exact size of the subsidy 
it received from Mr. and Mrs. Straight—continued by 
Mrs. Straight after her husband’s early death in 1918— 
seems to be a delicate matter. As long as Herbert Croly 
lived, he virtually had a blank check, to be drawn as the 
magazine required. Certainly there were few years when 
the amount was less than $75,000; undoubtedly there were 
years in which it ran to six figures. 


Oswald Garrison Villard, correspondent, owner, crusading editor 
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The whole arrangement was changed in 1935. Mrs. 
Straight, now Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst, made her home in 
England, and that year renounced her American citizen- 
ship. She continued her interest in the four magazines 
she had underwritten, Asta, Antiques, Theatre Arts, and 
The New Republic, and wanted to see them go on play- 
ing a part in American life. Mr. and Mrs. Elmhirst estab- 
lished a trust for the benefit of the magazines, adminis- 
tered by a board of five, one member of which is the 
family lawyer. Under this arrangement, The New Repub- 
lic’s present subsidy is much smaller than it used to be, but 
it is substantial. 

The New Republic has moved from its original quarters 
in the mellow old brownstone houses in Chelsea. It now 
shares offices with the other three magazines—ofhices de- 
signed by Lescaze in chrome steel and blue, streamlined 
and modern. Most of the editorial writing is done by 
Bruce Bliven, a progressive journalist with Pacific Coast 
and Midwest background, and a rangy “feel” for the value 
and tempo of news; and by George Soule, research econo- 
mist, and author of a dozen significant volumes in his 
field. Malcolm Cowley is literary editor, Stark Young and 
Otis Ferguson write on theater and cinema, and Robert 
Morss Lovett, now governor of the Virgin Islands, is still 
a member of the group. In addition there are a dozen con- 
tributing editors. John T. Flynn writes a weekly column 
on “Other People’s Money.” An outstanding feature is 
the column “Washington Notes,” signed only with the 
initials “T.R.B.” which gets behind the scenes at the 
Capital. 

The New Republic keeps in constant touch with Mrs. 
Elmhirst, who has continued her interest in the details of 
the magazine. While its masthead still carries the strip, 
“A Journal of Opinion,” the editors emphasize the maga- 
zine’s responsibility for reporting equally with its respon- 
sibility for comment and interpretation. “I like to think 
of The New Republic as ‘progressive,’” says Bruce Bliven. 
“We try to avoid the word ‘liberal’ which seems to us 
so vague as to be almost meaningless. We try to be posi- 
tive. We don’t do much scolding. None of us would feel 
comfortable on a soapbox.” 


Liberals in Crisis 


PERHAPS THEIR REACTION TO MAJOR CRISIS WILL HELP MAKE 
clear the distinctive characteris- 
tics of the two weeklies. 
While Villard, grandson of 
William Lloyd Garrison, had 
thrown himself into the anti- 
preparedness and anti-militar- 
ism movements after 1914, once 
faced with the situation of 
1917, The Nation saw the 
World War as a clear issue be- 
tween “autocracy and democ- 
racy, and threw its whole- 
hearted support behind Wilson 
in his declaration of war. But 
even in the fervor of April 
1917, it was warning the coun- 
try: “Every war measure urged 
by the President and approved 
by Congress should be plainly 
stamped ‘for the duration of 
the war.’ ... At its best the 
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Walter Lippmann in his New Republic office 


Herbert Croly, the founder of The New Republic 


war will transmit a heavy burden and a political hamper- 
ing; but we should strive to see to it from the first that 
the war shall not be permitted to lay a dead hand upon 
the coming years of peace.” 

For The New Republic, the issue was not so simple. It 
arrived at support of Wilson’s position by a long and pain- 
ful exercise in logistics, beginning with a special supple- 
ment in early February 1917, calling for a break in dip- 
lomatic relations with Germany, and continuing through 
increasingly pro-war numbers: “We are forced to choose 
between maritime absolutism and maritime anarchy.” 
... “Germany cannot be permitted to terrorize interna- 
tional territory and rather than permit a reign of terror, 
the United States, which is born 
of maritime freedom and order, 
has every justification for fight- 
ing.” ... “Unless the world 
emerges from the war a more 
liberal and a more peaceful 
world, America is beaten, no 
matter how badly Germany is 
crushed.” .. . “The cause of the 
Allies is now unmistakably the 
cause of liberalism and the hope 
of enduring peace.” 

As soon as Mr. Villard took 
the helm of The Nation [in the 
summer of 1918] he began to de- 
mand a statement of peace terms, 
and to put’ forward the highly 
unpopular opinion that Germany 
could not and should not be 
crushed. He went to the Peace 
Conference at Versailles, and 
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trom there managed to make his way to Germany. Re- 
turning to Paris, he reported the barbarities of the block- 
ade, the inhuman pressure being put upon Germany to 
force her to sign a dictated peace. In words of pity and 
indignation—in some of the best writing of the period— 
he pled for reason and justice. 

The New Republic went to the record—Wilson’s 
speeches and state papers—to prove that what was going 
on behind locked doors at Versailles was a betrayal of 
everything for which the United States had gone to war. 
By their separate methods the two magazines finally ar- 
rived at the same point and were among the first to voice 
the disillusionment and outrage of forward-looking 
Americans. 

The New Republic: “They [the liberals] failed at one 
of the supreme moments of human decision and have 
permitted four men to boggle the hope of the world.” 

The Nation: “After nearly five years of strenuous ef- 
fort and high expectancy, the hopes of the people have 
been destroyed. The progress of democracy as either a 
theory or practice of social righteousness has been sud- 


denly and forcibly checked.” 


BorH JOURNALS WERE THE TARGETS OF ANGRY “PATRIOTS,” 
particularly The Nation, because of Mr. Villard’s strain of 
German blood. But The Nation’s bitterest experience came 
in the hysterical red-baiting period after the war. As Hen- 
ry Raymond Massey, managing editor in the war years, 
pointed out in The Nation’s sixtieth anniversary issue 
(1925), the magazine’s opinions were never more unpopu- 
lar than when it stood for “a just peace of reconciliation,” 
and for tolerance and fair play—then called “treason” 
and “bolshevism.” There were batches of cancellations 
from “grieved and scandalized oldest subscribers.” At this 
time, it reached the lowest paid circulation in its recent 
history—27,593. Its average during the post-war decade was 
about 31,600; for the thirties, about four thousand higher, 
with the “top” of over 43,000 in 1937. 

The New Republic has also suffered sharp ups and 
downs. When the majority of its audience was still op- 
posed to American entry into the World War, The New 
Republic came out in favor of American participation; at 
a time when most of its readers still favored the Versailles 
Treaty and the League of Nations, it repudiated both. In 
recent years, its stand for Soviet Russia had alienated 
many liberals. On August 30 of this year, it drew a close 
parallel “between Chamberlain’s action in September 1938 
and Stalin’s in August 1939. ...In the face of Hitler’s 
determined threats, both surrenders seemed to save the 
peace of the world.” The editorial added: “We do not 
expect that out of this appeasement will grow that great 
bogey—an offensive and defensive alliance between So- 
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viet Communism and German Nazism, any more than a 
firm partnership between Britain and the Reich grew out 
of Munich.” This was much farther from general liberal 
opinion in this country than The Nation’s vigorous han- 
dling of the same event, though it has been criticized 
with equal harshness by communist writers. 

Some critics view The New Republic's “lack of common 
sense” in such instances as the outgrowth of its economic 
irresponsibility; to others, this occasional disregard of 
currents of liberal American opinion is evidence of the 
journal’s independence and courage. Both magazines suf 
fer from the provincialism of Manhattan Island. They tend 
to overemphasize the interests (and the prejudices) of 
urban intellectuals, and to overlook other and often more 
significant points of view. 


Not So Tired Radicals 


As REFLECTED IN CIRCULATION FIguREs, The New Repub- 
lic’s course shows, with an average of 35,000, a nose dive 
in 1919 from its all-time high of 42,000, to “a much lower 
point.” The twenties were difficult for liberal effort in all 
fields, and particularly in journalism. On the crest of a 
boom, people are indifferent to economic, social and polit- 
ical problems. The New Republic's lowest point was in 
1929, when it “got down to about 20,000.” There has been 
a gain every year since 1930, and “a very rapid gain since 
the crisis in Europe.” 

But it is not by the size of their subscription lists, the 
number of copies sold at newsstands that the importance 
of such journals as these can be gauged. Their influence is 
largely indirect—in the thought, discussion, writing of 
those who read them, particularly the editorial writers 
of the daily press. As Godkin believed and Herbert Croly 
hoped, they have served as leaveners of public opinion. 
In its long lifetime, The Nation has seen the demise of 
many weeklies—among them the Independent, Observer, 
Freeman, New Freeman, Outlook, Review, Literary D1- 
gest. And as Mr. Villard has observed, “. . . doubtless The 
Nation and The New Republic, had it not been for the 
large means behind them,” would have gone the same 
way. But there have been weeklies, and dailies, too, which 
have starved to death not for lack of funds, but for lack of 
ideas, convictions, and the wit to escape dullness. Their 
harshest critics could not see this as the fate of either of 
these journals. 

The New Republic has held to its unexcited clarity, its 
poise and balance, its broad outlook and mature temper. 
Through a longer course, The Nation has kept its old 
insurgent spirit, its eloquence on behalf of its causes, its 
ability, even when clearly wrong, to make men think. 
The unwearied crusader that did not hesitate to brand 
the induction of Rutherford B. Hayes into office a “most 
deplorable and debauching enterprise,” and in a scathing 
obituary, to point to Mark Hanna as one in whom “the 
grosser and more repulsive policies of his own party 
beheld themselves as in a mirror,” has diminished neither 
its stock of vigorous adjectives nor its readiness to use 
them. 

It is impossible to measure the influence of these jour- 
nals through the years. Not always right—as so often they 
have been the first to admit—they have been constant re- 
minders of the soft spots in American life, and inveterate 
spurs to positive lines of action. Their long ranks of bound 
volumes are an impressive record of public service, and 
a promise for the years to come. 
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Impractical Nurses 


OR HOW PRACTICAL CAN PRACTICAL NURSING BE? 


A “PRACTICAL NURSE” ENTERS NEARLY EVERY HOME, AT ONE 
time or another, to take charge of patients whose condi- 
tion is not critical enough to warrant the expert care of a 
registered nurse, and to help the family synchronize house- 
hold routine with the impromptu clinic in the sickroom. 
She fills the breach when a registered nurse would over- 
tax the family budget. 

But in forty-seven states you engage this indispensable 
person grab-bag fashion, with an even chance of drawing 
an eminently qualified woman or some ill-starred ama- 
teur. In these states the very term “practical nurse,” in- 
spiring as much confidence as the trademark of a tested 
brand, is no clue to the individual who answers to the 
name. 

In New York alone the family that calls in a practical 
nurse henceforth can answer the doorbell confident that 
the fitness of the person admitted is vouched for by the 
state, just as all states certify the fitness of plumbers, elec- 
tricians, barbers, cosmetologists and undertakers. New 
York has pioneered with a law making a license compul- 
sory for anyone who nurses for hire. 

Before its passage there were 42,000 unclassified work- 
ers calling themselves “nurses.” Some, of course, had first- 
class nursing preparation in other states; others were 
graduates of low standard schools; many were graduates 
of correspondence courses in bad odor with the AMA; or 
“undergraduates” who dropped out short of the finish line 
for physical, mental, moral or financial reasons; others 
homey, motherly souls who had tended for their relatives; 
and still others illiterate Sairey Gamps who nursed be- 
cause there was nothing else they could do. By analogy 
with conditions in New York, a large number of the esti- 
mated 200,000 practical nurses in the United States are 
incompetent to cope with even mild illness. 

And, unless you are lucky, you may get one of the in- 
competents. Tipplers and slatterns are easily spotted. But 
neat, kindly women, with more warmth than skill, have 
made fatal mistakes before the doctor caught up with 
them. They have rubbed pains in the legs of new mothers, 
causing emboli which formed fatal clots; they have ap- 
plied hot water bags to “stomach aches” which were really 
inflamed appendices and brought about pus, peritonitis, 
and death. Alice Corbin of the New York Maternity Cen- 
ter cites the story of a practical nurse who reported to the 
doctor, over the telephone, that the patient was sleeping 
peacefully and he therefore did not call. The patient never 
woke up. Nothing in the nurse’s background gave her the 
registered nurse’s ability to distinguish between sleep and 
a coma. Marion W. Sheahan, director of the New York 
Division of Public Health Nursing, reports the case of a 
benevolent practical nurse propping a pneumonia patient 
up in bed and urging him to cough: absolute rest is the 
sine qua non of pneumonia care! Harriet Entriken, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State Nurses Association, was 
once called in to help save the life of a young mother. The 
doctor had prescribed salt douches. The practical nurse, 
with the confidence of ignorance, decided the douche was 
not sufficiently antiseptic and had taken it upon herself to 
administer bichloride of mercury. Pauline Williamson, 
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membership chairman of the California Practical Nurses 
Association, an organization interested in raising practical 
nursing standards, has recorded the instance of a practical 
nurse who failed to carry out the doctor’s instructions for 
feeding a normal, but frail, new born infant. Panicky 
about confessing her ineptitude, she failed to report ‘the 
infant’s failure to eliminate, because of the improper feed- 
ing, for four days, and it died. 

With a registered nurse, educated in observation of 
symptoms, informed as to nursing procedures, trained to 
carry out the doctor’s orders, to keep a detailed chart, you 
run no such risks. R.N. is a symbol that the nurse has 
had her credentials checked by a special department of 
the state which inquires into her character, checks her 
highschool or college work, and ascertains that she holds 
a diploma from an accredited nursing school that has 
given her the required amount and variety of study and 
of supervised practice in a hospital. She has passed a writ- 
ten and sometimes practical state board examination. 

The R.N. gets from $35 to $70 a week. The practical 
nurse gets from $7 to $35 a week. And, in the majority of 
cases, that’s why she’s used. 

Sometimes this is about as logical as if you called in a 
cook to compound your prescriptions because pharmacists 
are expensive. Some of the arts of nursing are easily 
learned, but its skilled techniques require thorough prac- 
tice and a scientific background. An eight-year-old child 
can give himself hypodermics, but intravenous or intra- 
muscular injections, unless administered by an expert, 
are fraught with danger. Anyone can give a simple bed 
bath. But it requires a knowledge of anatomy to bathe 
a patient with a broken back. A deft, experienced practi- 
cal nurse is adequate for simple enemas and douches, but 
there is grave danger of puncture and infection if anyone 
but a doctor or an R.N. attempts catheterization. 


Practical Nurses Have a Place 


THERE REMAINS, HOWEVER, A LARGE PROVINCE FOR THE COM- 
petent practical nurse. Care of normal mothers and new 
babies, custodial care of the aged, chronic illness requiring 
no complicated treatments, mild illness like grippe, and 
guarding convalescents are her legitimate field. Where the 
mother of the family is incapacitated, the practical nurse 
who quietly sidetracks household worries away from the 
sickroom contributes as much to recovery as the actual 
physical care. 

If your doctor says a practical nurse will suffice, how 
can you, in view of the fact that anyone may so style 
herself, be sure you aren't risking the patient’s life? 

Perhaps your doctor knows one he can recommend, and 
perhaps he doesn’t. In many instances, moreover, where 
the nurse has a semi-permanent position in your house- 
hold to look after an elderly relative or a delicate child, 
a doctor may not even be involved. So either you call 
some practical nurse known to your friends or you an- 
swer or insert an advertisement in the paper at your own 
risk, or apply at a nurses’ registry. 

Safest are the professional registries. These are run with- 
out profit by registered nurses’ associations. In forty-two 
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states, besides supplying R.N.’s by the week, day or hour, 
they offer the services of practical nurses whose qualifica- 
tions for your particular need are carefully checked by 
the registrar, herself an R.N. Your State Nurses Associa- 
tion can give you the nearest address or you can get it by 
writing, wiring or telephoning to the American Nurses 
Association, 50 West 50 Street, New York. 

Where the professional registries list only R.N.’s, they 
can refer you to a reputable commercial registry. Don’t 
trust every employment agency that calls itself a nursing 
bureau or nurses’ registry. Many of them are unscrupulous 
and, to earn a fee, many send you as “an experienced prac- 
tical nurse” anyone from a nursemaid or a hospital aide 
whose nursing experience has consisted of filling water 
pitchers and sweeping wards, to a beauty parlor recep- 
tionist who lost her job and decided to become a nurse 
because she had white uniforms. 

Yet despite the fact that a uniform means nothing, we 
tend to rely on the person who wears one. How much 
confidence your practical nurse really merits depends, to 
a large extent, on her training. 

If she has been educated in one of the practical nurse 
training centers like the Household Nursing Association, 
Boston; the Detroit Council of Community Nursing; the 
Margaret Miller Vocational School, Minneapolis; the Brat- 
tleboro Mutual Aid Association, Brattleboro, Vt., or the 
Ballard School, New York, you are safe. These schools, in 
their 4-18 months courses, are doing a good job in prepar- 
ing practical nurses for their special field of minor and 
chronic illness by instruction and practice in the funda- 
mentals of hygiene, household management, and simple 
nursing skills. Their graduates no more delude themselves 
that they have the capacities of R.N.’s than R.N.’s fancy 
themselves doctors. 

Quite different is the attitude of the “graduates” of the 
short commercial courses, some of which are well paying 
rackets. In Brooklyn, N. Y., before the new practical nurs- 
ing statute put it out of existence, one such school adver- 
used. for “robust women who like nursing.” The robust 
women, still engaged in other work, attended classes two 
or three afternoons and evenings a week. At the end of 
six weeks they were sold all the tools of their craft—from 
catheters to hypodermic syringes—and, in addition, were 
charged a fee to be placed on their alma mater’s registry. 
Another school advertised for “refined women under 
thirty-five to earn while learning.” They were charged 
$5 for equipment and sent out on cases before they had 
any instruction. Daily a nurse came in, ostensibly to teach, 
but actually to collect commissions. The course had no set 
term—students were “graduated” when they “knew their 
work.” In southern California, commercial nursing courses 
thrive. A New Jersey doctor gave a six weeks nursing 
course for $150, with his wife assisting him as demon- 
strator: at its conclusion students received a certificate 
stating they were graduates of Dr. Blank’s school of nurs- 
ing. Nearly every state has such schools opening and clos- 
ing continually. 

Also imbued with false assurance are the correspondence 
school graduates. One school in the Middlewest graduates 
thousands of students, few of whom ever seem to get lower 
than 90 in their examination papers. The course is beau- 
tifully printed, illustrated, and kept up to date, but with- 
holds the fact that such delicate techniques as bladder irri- 
gation cannot be learned by mail nor by written exami- 
nation, to say nothing of observation of symptoms. 
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The great danger of these pseudo-trained nurses, whose 
diplomas are awarded as satisfactory evidence of ability 
in anatomy, physiology, materia medica and the principles, 
of medical, obstetrical, gynecological and surgical nursing, 
is that they are blissfully unaware of their limitations and. 
often step in where the R.N. fears to tread. The fly-by- 
night and correspondence courses pay lip service to medi- 
cal ethics in their caution to “carry out the doctor’s or- 
ders,” but their students do not have it dinned into them, 
day after day, like genuinely trained nurses, that if they 
fail to do so they not only violate the professional code’ 
but will be promptly fired from the hospital. 2 


Community and Nursing Care 


THE MENACE OF THESE DIPLOMA MILL PRODUCTS, AND THE. 
increasing number of unqualified women who turned to. 
nursing during the depression, made the New York State. 
Nurses Association, and other groups interested in public 
health, campaign for the passage of the New York law 
making licenses for practical as well as registered nurses 
compulsory. After July 1, 1940, no practical nurse can get 
a license unless she is a graduate of an accredited school. 
Meanwhile there are provisions for licensing under a 
waiver. Those who have been in practice for five years or 
more can get their licenses if verified by two physicians; 
those in practice one to five years must also be verified and 
pass a simple examination. 

Applications for admission, under the waiver, from 
nurses in practice must have given the examiners cold 
chills. Accompanying the picture of a lovable looking 
middle-aged woman came a country doctor’s letter: “No 
weather was too severe to deter her going to aid the sick. 
I have overtaken her more than once in the winter time 
when my team would catch up with her, and she plod- 
ding through the snow on her way to the same place... 
a little old lantern and a little old satchel in her hand. 
She is efficient. She has a‘bright eye, a keen intellect, and 
an active body.” Another applicant, who wrote, “I am en- 
closing a picture of me in uniform,” had just been dis- 
charged from a mental hospital. 


No ONE, LEAST OF ALL THOSE WHO WORKED MOST PASSION- 
ately for its passage, regards the New York law as the ulti- 
mate device for separating the sheep from the goats. Per- 
haps the larger solution of the inferior service problem 
lies in the next step, when the community assumes the 
responsibility of providing the right type of nurse for the 
specific home situation, instead of trying to legislate her 
into existence. The Brattleboro, Vt., Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion has replaced the old practical nurse with trained at- 
tendant nurses who perform necessary household and sick- 
room duties under the supervision of skilled graduate 
nurses; likewise, the Household Nursing Association of 
Boston. In metropolitan Detroit, doctors as well as patients 
call the Community Nursing Bureau, where practical 
nurses are placed from the same desk that places graduate 
nurses. Thus the civic nursing unit routes the practical 
nurse into situations she is equipped to handle, and by 
giving her status protects her from employers’ abuses, such 
as asking her to wash the blankets or milk the cow. 

Putting the law on Sairy Gamp will not solve the bad 
service problem unless we provide something better; and 
for that our greatest need is more heads of local nursing 
units who are able to supervise, and place where it be- 
longs, every kind of available nursing service. 
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Catstess New York Post 


B. Charney Vladeck, former majority leader of the New York city council, interviewed by the press in May 1938 
on the La Guardia-Vladeck plan by which New York City is now building low cost housing without outside aid 


Vladeck 


ART II by JOHN HERLING 


In the concluding instalment of his biography of the late B. Charney 


Vladeck, Mr. Herling relates how a man from Minsk, ambitious for a better 


America, served as editor, teacher, reformer and municipal councilman, and 


became one of the most useful and influential New Yorkers of our time. 


YN HIS way up TO HarLeM on TuHankscivinc Day 1908, 
Jladeck saw New York for the first time from an ele- 
ated train. The way to 116th Street was a grim line of 
enements. Third Avenue, the day he arrived in the 
Jnited States, seemed to him like a cemetery, with people 
lragging out a posthumous existence, going drearily about 
heir vague business. “One thing was sure,” Vladeck re- 
alled, “it looked nothing like that American village I 
onjured up reading Emerson in German translation.” He 
ound a warm welcome from friends who had preceded 
im to this country. Through the«Jewish and Russian 
ress, he had become a half-legendary hero. The New 
‘ork Times had a year or two before carried a story, in- 
pired by the Russian government, reporting his arrest as 
roof of the growing stability of the czarist government 
vhich was then trying to float a loan in the United States. 
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But amid the warmth of the reception, young Vladeck 
felt keen disappointment. He came from the reality which 
some of his East Side comrades had begun to hallow 
merely as a memory of a golden age in which they be- 
strode the Russian earth like young gods defying the 
czarist lightning. The American scene was not for them 
a scene of action, but of sentimental reflection. There were 
others who, having been in this country longer, prided 
themselves on their American clothes, their command of 
American slang. The gist of their advice was: “Forget 
about it. This is America, no place for idealistic notions. 
We must be practical.” But there were a growing few, 
together with those whose families had been American for 
generations, who were planning and working to apply 
their idealism to American realities. : 

He lectured throughout the United States and Canada, 
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discoursing on Russia, on abstract literary subjects, and 
discovering America for himself. He loved the touch and 
smell of the unbelievable country.. When he reached 
Yellowstone Park and the Grand Canyon, he was over- 
whelmed. It was to him a Faustian concept, made of rock, 
soil and sky. He felt that this was God’s laboratory, out 
of which land and sea and man were churned into being. 

From the west coast, he turned south on his voyage of 
discovery and reorientation. He was enchanted with the 
simple direct speech. It seemed to him a reflection of that 
deep-rooted democracy that made this country so different 
from the Russia he knew, a difference that must require 
an approach radically changed from the tactics and 
strategy perforce pursued by an underground movement. 

He rejoiced in the absence of a caste system—and then 
came hard up against the Negro problem. Here, then, was 
an American caste. Once in Savannah, he witnessed a 
brutal raid on the Negro quarter and, aroused by the spec- 
tacle, reported the outrage to the chief of police. Vladeck 
was promptly told to go back where he came from. Again, 
in Norfolk, after the Johnson-Jeffries fight, he saw from 
the porch of a house he was visiting, sailors out of the 
navy yard, drunken and enraged at the news of the Negro 
prizefighter’s victory, racing down the streets, shouting 
insults and beating up Negroes in the neighborhood. 
Moved and angry, Vladeck turned to his friends, “Why 
do you tolerate this?” They, having come to Norfolk some 
time before, smiled guiltily: “You will learn better. You 
are only a greenhorn.” In 1910, Vladeck was on a visit 
to Philadelphia during its first general streetcar strike. 
In Market Street, he saw a crowd of strikers surround a 
strikebreaker. Then came the police, clubs swinging, and 
Vladeck was hit on the head; he sank to the sidewalk, 
badly injured. The City of Brotherly Love seemed like 
Minsk. Emerson and Lincoln? At that moment, they were 
word-mongers. 


The Making of a Citizen 


VLADECK MADE HIS FIRST SPEECH IN ENGLISH A YEAR AFTER 
his arrival. Gathered at a Socialist party picnic near Pitts- 
burgh there were miners, steel workers and ordinary city 
folk. It was a huge crowd, out for the usual run of picnic 
pleasures rather than for political inspiration. Vladeck 
trembled as he rose to address them. For a few minutes 
he fixed his eyes far over their heads, not daring to look 
down, then he took courage, and looked into their faces. 
They were listening intently. American workers could 
understand him, could overlook his accent. That day 
Vladeck won an important victory for himself and for 
labor’s cause in America. 

In 1911 he married Clara Richman of New York. She 
had come from a background like Vladeck’s, and for sev- 
eral years had worked among the mothers of the East 
Side of New York as a district nurse attached to the 
Henry Street Settlement. The young couple used to take 
long walks, earnestly discussing the changed aspect of 
things in the United States, the shifting political scene, the 
need for a proper literary and practical expression of the 
workers’ movement—the importance of being creative and 
adaptable. At the age of twenty-six, Vladeck was remak- 
ing himself for an American career. In Poland, where 
there was no chance of open political organization, the 
subjective skills of a successful agitator required painstak- 
ing development. Oratory had to keep men’s spirits warm 
even when the outlook was bleak. In America, it became 
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clear to Vladeck that he must transmute his faith into” 
action, as well as into effective speech. i 
For four years, Vladeck lived and worked in Philadel- 
phia as manager of the Philadelphia office of the Jewish” 
Daily Forward. He registered at the Teachers College 
of the University of Pennsylvania for courses in public” 
speaking, the short story and philosophy. The introduc- 
tory lecture on the short story was devoted to a series of 
practical suggestions on how to sell your stuff. But, said 
Vladeck to the instructor, “Couldn’t you teach the course’ 
so I could learn to express myself more accurately, more 
vividly?” To which came the reply, “This is a course for 
those who wish to write, not for those who wish to think.” 
The course in philosophy won him to a delighted ap- 
preciation of Plato, whose dialogues in English transla- 
tion and the book of Isaiah in both Hebrew and the King 
James version were from that time woven together to 
enrich the religious texture of Vladeck’s essence. 
His studies at college, his growing duties in behalf of the 
Forward, his activity in the Socialist organization, his 
family (soon including a baby girl, one boy and then a 
second) illness which doctors traced directly to prison life 
—all began to occupy a life that seldom afterwards knew 
a normal office routine or an uninterrupted weekend. 
Vladeck fretted at the seeming indifference of the United 
States government: for months his application for citizen- 
ship had been held up. He wanted to be a citizen. He 
wrote to the Bureau of Naturalization. No answer. He 
organized other applicants for citizenship to protest the 
government’s sloth. He collected the signatures of thou- 
sands to a petition addressed to Washington. Finally the 
government acted. Yes, came the reply, he and the many 
others would be admitted, and with ceremony! President 
Wilson, himself, newly elected, would come to Phila- 
delphia to deliver a speech at Independence Hall, and. 
Vladeck, sample of a new American, would be selected 
for the public quizzing., Proud of the honor, Vladeck 
thought it over awhile, and then announced to the chief 
of the Naturalization Bureau that he would have to de- 
cline the public induction. There was a chance, he said, 
that his answers to the President’s questions on the Con- 
stitution, especially the Supreme Court, might not please, 
in fact, would undoubtedly embarrass the Chief Executive. 
The night before his first election day Vladeck tossed 
restlessly with the thought of the impending great tomor- 
row. Long before the polls opened, he dressed in his Sab- 
bath best, as does a religious Jew on a holy day. He pre- 
sented himself at the polls, studied his ballot long and 
carefully, and voted a straight Socialist ticket. What mat- 
tered most to him was the number of Socialist votes cast 
in his election district which he had canvassed most inten- 
sively. He scanned the returns, and found that the elec- 
tion board in his own district had reported not a single 
Socialist vote! Not even his, Vladeck’s first vote! The 
chairman of the local election board, when questioned, 
replied, “It’s no mistake. No Socialists will have their 
votes counted in my district.” The mechanics of democ- 
racy occasionally broke down! 


Campaigning on the East Side 


In 1916, ApraHaM CaHAN, EDITOR OF THE Jewish Daily 
Forward, and one of the brilliant group associated with 
Lincoln Steffens at the turn of the century when the New 
York Commercial was at the peak of its fame, called 
Vladeck to New York to become city editor of the For- 
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ward. \t was rapidly developing into the outstanding for- 
eign language newspaper in the United States. Founded 
in the early years of the century upon the aspirations and 
donations of Jewish socialists, trade unionists and intel- 
lectuals, the Forward had suffered days of extreme want 
when devoted radicals gladly pawned their dearest pos- 
sessions to keep the paper going. When the needle trades 
unions were in their sickly infancy, the Forward was the 
most persistent agitator against the sweatshop conditions. 
it had been the chief vehicle 
in the organizing campaigns 
of 1908 to 1914. In the gen- 
eral strike of 1910, the For- 
ward helped bring the vic- 
tory which came when the 
Boston lawyer, Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis, evolved the 
famous “protocol” to bring 
peace to an industry in tur- 
moil and to establish the 
right of workers to organize. 
This was the effective be- 
sinning of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

The Forward had rapidly 
become a power to be reck- 
oned with in nearly every 
Jewish labor enterprise in 
New York. The control of 
the powerful and successful 
paper was and is vested in 
he Forward Association, of 
about 250 men and women, 
many the same who years 
efore had canvassed the 
East Side for contributions and circulation. The associa- 
tion was developing into a “Sanhedrin” of the labor move- 
ment, not only determining editorial policy, insofar as it 
could direct the proud and headstrong Cahan, its editor 
from the beginning, but making the decisions affecting 
the distribution to other organizations of surplus funds, 
piling up annually out of the increased revenues. The 
Forward was no longer a struggling sheet when Vladeck 
came to it, but with his arrival, a new factor in that or- 
ganization was henceforth to be reckoned with. 

The main business of the campaign of 1916 was Meyer 
London’s race for Congress, from the East Side. London, 
‘with the smile of a saint and the will of a fighter,” found 
Vladeck an effective ally, both as an editor and a speaker, 
in the workers’ crusade that carried to victory the first 
Socialist congressman from New York. 

When news of the Russian Revolution came over the 
Atlantic cables, edition after edition of the Forward 
lashed the latest developments. Vladeck was deeply stirred 
is he and the entire Forward staff exulted with the crowds 
zathered before the Forward Building in Rutgers Square. 
Leon Trotsky who had been an occasional writer for the 
Forward during the months of his residence in New York, 
hurried back to Russia by way of Canada, while Lenin, 
abroad, was soon to begin his journty through Germany 
ina “sealed train” to lead the anti-Kerensky forces. Stirred 
1s he was by the collapse of the Romanoffs, Vladeck never 
the less realized how clearly the United States was for 
him not a temporary lodging, not an escape, but his per- 
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Courtesy New York City Housing Authority 


Vladeck City Houses (architect’s sketch above), financed 
entirely with city funds, together with Vladeck Houses, a 
USHA.-aided project, will replace part of the Corlears 
Hook slum section of New York’s Lower East Side 


manent abode. As the crowds wept with joy and relief 
at the Czar’s collapse, his mind throbbed with plans to 
build, serve and guide the American labor movement 
beyond mere unionism to political intelligence. 

When the war came in 1917, the Socialist party was 
unqualified in opposition to it. The party membership 
grew, the circulation of the Forward rose, and the New 
York Call, under the vigorous editorship of Charles Erwin, 
rapidly widened its influence among the English-speaking 
population. That was the 
year of Morris Hillquit’s 
spectacular race for the may- 
oralty ot New York. Politi- 
cal energies and popular en- 
thusiasm were released into 
one of the thrilling and vivid 
campaigns in New York’s 
political history. Attacked 
for their stand against the 
war by Tammany and by 
leaders in the Mitchel-Fusion 
administration, the Socialists 
nevertheless made steady 
gains in membership. A full 
ticket was placed in the field 
for the state senate and as- 
sembly and the board of 
aldermen. Vladeck became 
the Socialist candidate for 
city alderman from the Wil- 
liamsburg district. Every 
night the streets were packed 
with people who poured out 
of the tenements to see their 
champions and hear their 
voices. Wladeck addressed 
them in both Yiddish and English. No loudspeakers were 
then needed to carry a soap-box orator’s voice. Often as 
Vladeck departed to make his next speech, his listeners 
would stream behind him -to another meeting several 
blocks away. 

The election netted the Socialists a batch of assembly- 
men, a municipal court justice and a squad of seven So- 
cialist aldermen—among them Vladeck. Nine years after 
his escape from the Russian police, two years after he was 
admitted to American citizenship, Vladeck had become a 
legislator in the greatest city of the New World! 


A Socialist in Wartime 


THE HONOR AND IMPORTANCE THAT VLADECK FELT WAS IN- 
herent in his new office, served to heighten his natural 
sense of responsibility. Promptly after the election, he ap- 
peared in the reference library in the Municipal Build- 
ing, armed with a bibliography to begin his detailed study 
of the city government. He approached the librarian, in- 
troduced himself and announced his purpose. Speechless 
for a moment, the librarian finally found words. “My 
dear alderman,” he said, “I’ve been at this desk for many 
years, but I assure you that this is the first time an alder- 
man ever came to this library for information.” 

The Socialist aldermen decided to organize a bureau of 
investigation and research, and got Evans Clark, then a 
brilliant young instructor at Princeton, to head up the 
job. Vladeck resigned as Forward’s city editor to de- 
vote himself to the govern- (Continued on page 44) 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Anti-Soviet Propaganda 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


SUPERFLUOUS WERE THE DEATH-DEALING BOMBS RAINED BY 
the Russians upon the women and children of Helsinki 
and other communities of Finland. The footfall of the 
first armed soldier of Soviet Russia upon Finnish soil was 
enough—though it had been as soft and soundless as the 
first snowflake with which the Finnish winter has con- 
tributed even Nature’s resistance. It had been—and has 
been—suffcient to jar down in irreparable ruin the entire 
structure of good will which the friends of the Russian 
people have laboriously built up despite all obstacles in 
various parts of the world, especially in the United States. 
So far as Russian-inspired propaganda and activities are 


concerned to that end, the Dies Committee may pack up. 


and go home, discontinue its notoriously un-American 
proceedings, its distortion of facts, its besmirching of repu- 
tations of citizens as patriotic as any of its members or 
employes—go home to cash in politically upon its doings. 
The Stalin government has done more overnight to de- 
stroy any influence of Russia upon American public 
opinion than could be done by a brigade of congressional 
committees. 

The cornerstone of the structure thus destroyed was in 
the growing belief that Soviet Russia was devoted to 
peace, that however great and formidably equipped its 
army this would be used only in defense of its soil and 
institutions; that in no circumstances, upon no pretext, 
would be possible or even conceivable an armed invasion 
of any neighboring country—war by Soviet Russia upon 
anybody—save in self-defense. Official spokesmen for its 
government, official newspapers (in Russia all newspapers 
are of that order, under control as strict as in Germany) 
have so declared a thousand times. By friends of the 
soviets in the United States I have been assured almost 
ad nauseam to that effect, with sad and often bitter re- 
proval upon every remark of mine indicating the slightest 
doubt of Russia’s spirit and intent. Particularly vociferous 
was the reaction to my observation a long time ago that 
the dictatorships, in Italy, Japan, Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia, were and eventually would prove to be “as 
like as peas in a pod”; that aggression was in the blood of 
the breed. Surely today’s events, and those in sight for 
tomorrow, have justified me. 

There was a certain minimum degree. of specious plausi- 
bility in the arguments excusing the Russian invasion of 
eastern Poland, demoralized by the German invasion and 
the flight of the Polish government and its incredibly in- 
competent military leadership: that it was in the interest 
of some kind of order for the mass of the Polish inhabi- 
tants, abandoned by their titular leaders to chaos. One 
bent upon giving Russia the benefit of doubts might 
stomach it. Even pressure short of violence upon the small 
terrified Baltic neighbors, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, for 
naval, military and air bases declared to be essential for 
defense (against Germany?) of the entrance to Lenin- 
grad through the Gulf of Finland, might be swallowed, 
with some degree still of faith in the Russian intent to 
gain its ends by “diplomatic” means. One of the outstand- 
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ing American apologists for the Russian procedures saix 
a bare month ago in the American magazine Soviet Rus 
sia Today that in the presence of “a bloody gang war o 
imperialist thugs not only shooting it out among them 
selves but attempting to beat up and involve innocen) 
bystanders” one hardly could expect the Soviet Union te 
act “like Little Lord Fauntleroy at a tea party.” 


WE COULD HAVE UNDERSTOOD, WITHOUT CONDONING, A BOAST 
that Soviet Russia was now able and determined (Ger. 
many, England, France, et al., being preoccupied by thei 
own troubles) to reclaim everything that ever was con- 
quered, let us say, by Peter the Great, including Finland. 
and Sweden and Norway which Peter couldn’t conquer: 
and then to establish in the Balkans the militant Pan- 
Slavism whose outburst at Sarajevo in 1914 against Aus- 
tria-Hungary set off the previous World War. All that 
would be in accordance with the time-honored pattern 
followed for centuries by the barbarian forerunners of to- 
day’s Russians. 

But, we have been assured, all that was of the past. The 
Russia of the Soviets had attained and was bent upon a 
kind and degree of culture, of civilization in the real 
sense, vastly superior to the rest of the world dominated 
by “war-mongers.” They understood what war did to all 
parties to it. They were ready, to be sure, to retaliate two- 
for-one, and “on the enemy’s soil,” for any attacks upon 
themselves; but nobody need fear aggression on their part. 
While others indulged in hostilities they were negotiating 
non-aggression treaties, even with Hitler, the cavtinal fek, 
ture aP whose declared policy was intention to destroy 
them. They were interested only in their own problems, 
and armed to the teeth for the sole purpose of preventing 
interference by the capitalist powers with their solution. 

However, it appears that definitions have changed. V. M. 
Molotov, chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
and himself Commissar for Foreign Affairs, disclosed that 
bluntly October 31 in his speech at the extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet: 


In the last few months such concepts as “aggression” and 
“aggressor” have acquired a new concrete connotation, a new 
meaning. ... We cannot any longer employ those concepts in 
the sense we did, say three or four months ago. 


Of Finland in particular, he acknowledged that “of 
its own free will the Soviet Union insured the separate 
and independent existence of Finland....None but the 
Soviet Government in Russia could tolerate the existence 
of an independent Finland at the very gates of Leningrad.” 
Going on from there comes precisely the same justifica- 
tion of old-fashioned imperialistic aggression that Hitler 
used for the rape of Czechoslovakia: Russia must “adopt 
serious measures to increase its security ...the distance of 
Leningrad from the border of a foreign state is less than 
that required for modern long-range guns to shell it.” 


Op sturr, M. MoLorov—rTHE HIsTORY OF EuROPE, OF THE 
whole world, stinks with the hypocrisy of it. We are 
familiar with it; but we had been led not to expect it from 
Soviet Russia. No, sir! Definitions have not changed. 
“Aggressor” and “aggression” mean the same thing that 
they always have meant—that is, the intent and attempt to 
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ubstitute armed invasion and violence, death and destruc- 
ion, mutual waste and suicide, for the methods of peace- 
ul council and discussion of conflicting claims, in inter- 
ational intercourse. They mean the grabbing by force of 
vhat the aggressor cannot obtain otherwise, or within the 
ime set by his impatience, by reasonable argument and 
he power of justice. They mean the same thing for all 
yeoples and in every language, Russian, German, English, 
talian, Japanese, Chinese, Czech, Hindu, Ethiopic Geez, 
roquois and Eskimo—and Finnish. They mean the same 
hing to the burglar and the stick-up man, and to their 
rictim. The Law of the Jungle: “That he shall take who 
1as the power, and he shall keep who can.” 

Let us hear no more of the wretched alibis, the excuses 
hat Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, of Scandinavia, 
Xumania in the Balkans, Turkey or whomever else you 
ylease, is, was or might come to be, under hostile influ- 
nce; that “security” or /ebensraum must be safeguarded 
yy grabbing some territory near or far, or commerce facili- 
ated by seizure of coveted ports. It’s ancient music; but 
or this Russia it is in a new key; or, rather, the old key 
f Peter the Great, the key of Hitler, of Mussolini, of 
he Japanese war machine. Kipling’s “Bear-that-walks. 
ike-a-man” has thrown off his disguise. 


\ PITY, AND A CRIME. A CRIME ESPECIALLY AGAINST THE Rus- 
ian people. Misinformed, uninformed, and misled, they 
ave had no more part or say in this business than had the 
qually misled people of Germany in the destruction of 
oland, Austria and Czechoslovakia; those of Italy in 
he murderous kidnapping of Ethiopia; those of Japan in 
ne suicidal onslaught upon China. In all these countries 
he “young men who have to do the fighting,” and the 
eople at home who have to pay for it, have been herded 
y compulsion and lying slogans to starve at home or to 
trruggle and die in far desolate places for a “cause” they 
ever had a chance to pass upon and do not understand. 
n Russia, particularly, they were engaged in the better 
usiness of building a civilization for themselves and their 
hildren, which, they were told and believed, would be a 
ew thing in the world and a blessing to all mankind— 
est of all the negation and prophylactic of war. 

A pity, too, because the tale of Russia’s amazing 
mergence from the black mass oppression and benight- 
nent of the centuries has been one of the epic stories of 
ll history. One had only to realize the condition of the 
ast majority of the Russian people a bare quarter century 
go, and against that picture to place, with whatever dis- 
ount, the immense social progress, in education, health, 
griculture, industry, national self-respect, visible to the 
lindest and most prejudiced eye, to recognize a phe- 
omenon hitherto unmatched anywhere or anywhen in 
1e world. Despite the iron tyranny and regimentation, the 
litical excesses, the persecution and expropriation of large 
linority groups, the bloody “purges” of every kind of dis- 
snt actual or suspected—those have been a commonplace 
1 Russia’s history; despite fears and suspicion, even in- 
-nse enmity and constant hostile propaganda in surround- 
1g countries and overseas. ... There has grown up a con- 
derable and I think increasing tolerance, a realization 
1at such excesses ever have been concomitant of profound 
cial revolution; a belief that, however slowly, Soviet Rus- 
a was moving toward democracy; that it had a claim 
pon a long time patience of judgment. At any rate, in its 
xternal relations, it would not exhibit mere lust of geog- 
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Ding in the New York Herald Tribune 
All in That Hive Wasn’t Honey 


raphy; its leadership was on record vociferously against 
that “capitalistic imperialism” whose practices and vocabu- 
lary of excuses belonged to the “dying social order” from 
which, they declared, Russia had freed itself. That first 
invading footfall upon Finnish territory destroyed every 
vestige of that tolerance. 

These considerations have nothing to do with the merits 
or the practicability of communism, even of the pseudo 
variety, the diluted state socialism going by that name in 
Russia; nothing to do with the soviet form of democratic 
political organization in contrast with our own type of 
representative government; those are things to be proved 
out by time and experience. It is irrelevant and immaterial 
that up to this writing the Russian armed forces have 
failed to justify the ballyhoo and stage mystery about their 
prowess; that in respect of fear of them or gain by any 
sort of alliance with them, Hitler appears to have paid a 
staggering price for a gold brick; the rest of the world 
jittered by a stuffed bogey man. Never mind that the re- 
sistance of the Finns has electrified the world; that the 
assault upon them has evoked almost universal angry pro- 
test and given a blood transfusion to the League of Na- 
tions. Whether in the long run the Russian invasion suc- 
ceeds or ignominiously fails....All these things have 
nothing to do with the case. The thing established by the 
behavior of Soviet Russia itseli—the same Russia that so 
lately excoriated England, France and Germany for the 
betrayal of Czechoslovakia—is that under its present lead- 
ership it is no better than the rest. It has adopted quite 
shamelessly the motives, the lying palaver, the technique 
of violence, of “imperialism” at its worst. The most effec- 
tive propaganda against Soviet Russia is being uttered by 
Russian artillery and air bombs in Finland. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Every Page Has Two Sides 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


AMERICA’S HOUSE OF LORDS, by Harold L. Ickes. Harcourt, Brace. 
214 pp. Price $1.50. 


NEWSPAPER CRUSADERS, by Silas Bent. Whittlesey House. 313 pp. 
Price $3. 


CRUSADERS FOR AMERICAN LIBERALISM, by Louis Filler, Har- 
court, Brace. 422 pp. Price $3.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


AMERICANS IN A TIME OF SOCIAL TROUBLE HAVE THREE SCAPE- 
goats—the schools, the currency system, and the press. 
“What's the matter with the press?” is one principal chal- 
lenge of the practicing doctors of society. They even agree 
on a diagnosis: the failures of our journalism stem from its 
position as a profit seeking business—often a big business— 
in an economy wherein the publishers seek money, and with 
which they are interlinked by self-interest and their depend- 
ence on the institution of advertising. In consequence, our 
papers do not on the whole provide us news of our economic 
life and its intertwined political counterpart with the disin- 
terested honesty and fullness they so admirably display in 
other fields. This simple conclusion is approved by common 
sense, and defines the issue so sharply that we can hope, by 
intelligence, to find a cure for the ills even though the doc- 
tors themselves offer no prescription. 

It is significant that our best journalists agree with the 
diagnosis. William Allen White says: “The sense of property 
goes thrilling down the line.” Irving Brant of the Sz. Louis 
Star-Times defines the thesis with great clarity: “In a time 
when there is great need for unified thought, the American 
press, responsive to the narrowest interpretation of the eco- 
nomic interest of the owners, furnishes no driving force for 
social reform that touches the economic system.” It is like- 
wise encouraging that the critics, among whom Secretary 
Harold Ickes has certainly been savagely blunt, justly rec- 
ognize the splendid services of our press. He says: “The 
American press is the freest in the world. . . . In spite of 
faults, still the best press in the world.... We have many fine 
and honorable newspapers.” Of these he lists a dozen, with 
citations for excellence. 

Mr. Ickes is rapidly educating himself (and the public) 
as he fights about an extraordinarily complex institution. He 
falls into errors, as when he implies that a newspaper’s cen- 
sorship department for advertising is an evil when it is really 
a protection against quacks and crooks, His strictures are ex- 
treme; nevertheless, this book is useful for its statements 
of the ties that bind the press to big business, to the “Utili- 
ties Octopus,” the institution of advertising, and the economic 
status quo. He offers fresh and pertinent facts on familiar 
charges, breaks a lance against the Chicago Tribune, ques- 
tions the wisdom of letting newspaper publishers own radio 
stations (how can you stop them?), and adds a lively per- 
sonal evaluation of “Columnists and Calumnists.” 

The point is well taken that too many publishers cry to 
heaven about the need to defend the freedom of the press 
when what they really want to defend is their right to run 
their publishing businesses without any interference by any- 
body, for any reason. Yet when Mr. Ickes subtitles his study, 
“An Inquiry into the Freedom of the Press” he is likewise 
dulling the edge of a noble historic concept. What he really 
demands is “independence of the press” from all coercions 
by economic interests. Let us keep sharp in the public mind 
the traditional meaning of “freedom of the press” as freedom 
from interference by the state, whether by licensing, censor- 
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ships, or punitive laws. In the United States alone such free- 
dom still exists, in almost absolute form—yet we-may have 
to fight the never-won battle for liberty in our generation. 

Our present. governors and courts defend the press vali- 
antly. Their successors may not. Remember that we have a 
licensed radio and in six great states a censored screen. Fur- 
ther, there is a growing feeling among certain liberal idealists 
(we may call them) that if the press is so crippled and con- 
trolled by economic interests as these critics contend, then we 
had better risk turning to the democratic state to set up an 
official information service to get the truth to the people. 
Mr. Ickes repudiates this dangerous doctrine with fiery vigor. 
But if you employ. ambiguous terms, and confuse the public 
mind by crying “wolf” too often, you may not be able to 
marshall the people for the larger battle that can happen 
here. 

The press has been singularly stupid and inert in present- 
ing such basic issues to the people, or even in stating its own 
record of services rendered, To those who reflect, that record 
is noble and heartening. Admit the failures to interpret and 
direct economic reform, and you still have a vast credit bal- 
ance of task after task undertaken and well performed. The 
press has to adapt us to the changes of a technological civili- 
zation; to tell us of medical progress (sulfanilimide); to 
serve adult education; to foster somehow popular culture; 
even to provide cheap and portable entertainment. Just now, 
what do you think it costs in money and skill to bring to us 
the maps and pictures of unknown countries of Europe 
caught in the net of war? We take such services for granted, 
as we do air to breathe, and let the advertisers sponsor them 
—and collect the costs indirectly. 


JouRNALISTS THEN MAY THANK SILAS BENT FOR TELLING THE 
long story of newspaper crusades from the colonial news- 
sheets that helped win the Revolution to 1938 with its list 
of twenty noteworthy crusades. Historical perspective often 
cures present pessimism. Here is an honor roll of publishers, 
editors, and reporters who recognized crusading as a natural 
responsibility, and often, at high cost, fought social evils and 
championed civic betterment. Foremost stands Joseph Pulitzer 
of the old World, and the present Sz. Louis Post-Dispatch 
that but yesterday won another battle for honest elections. 
Hearst is given due credit for his campaigns that offset his 
sins against journalism...and a judicial study of Hearst is 
but fair. Scripps fighting for labor, and multiplying papers 
to gain more power, is recalled—and note made of the later — 
decline of the Scripps chain, despite yeomen service for 
municipal reform in New York and elsewhere. 

Now the struggle was against slavery, and later against 
the Ku Klux Klan and lynching when southern newspapers 
risked their fortunes for a cause. The struggle against Tam- 
many has had newspaper leadership for generations. The 
campaign for safer traffic has enlisted almost every periodical 
in the nation. The objects and methods change; some cru- 
sades are for circulation and some demagogic; some avoid 
the sacred cows and some achieve no constructive good; 
scores of good causes today can find no newspaper cham- 
pion. Yet if the fighting spirit burns dimly, it still burns—and 
these fires from the past may kindle the altar again. 

Such completions of our picture of journalism are what 
all of us need. They must be balanced and fair as Silas 
Bent tried to be—for he is no blind defender of the press. 
His Sins of Omission include the sorry record of many 
powerful papers on the child labor amendment, on the fight 
for pure food and drugs legislation, and in their relations to 
the “power lobby.” You will note that the failures are in the 
very field where self-interest crippled the tradition of service. 
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[HE Focus oF Louis Fitier’s srupy 1s THE CRUSADERS WE CALL 
‘the Muckrakers” in the brief span between 1901 and 1911. 
With loving pains he has tried to recreate an age, and inter- 
ret its meaning in terms of the brilliant men and women 
whose pens confronted the American nation with the somber 
Nicture of corrupt governments, financial skulduggery, and 
itter social injustices. The historian will find here the massed 
letails of one aspect of a true American revolution, and will 
hank the author for his labors. 

It has been the fashion to decry the naive reformism of 
hat age, to point out that it never struck at the heart of 
he economic system, and to prove that the muckrakers and 
heir magazines were either silenced by the very forces they 
ittacked or just petered out because they had no message the 
yeople would heed. Those are the conclusions of ignorance. 
ook at the statute books for the laws on labor, on children, 
yn public health, for the control of corporations, for the bet- 
erment of state and municipal government, and you will find 
hat their foundations were laid by the belittled Progressives. 
[heir monuments are around us. They were just plain Amer- 
can democrats who hated what they saw around them, and 
old about that, pointed out fresh goals, and changed the 
spirit of the people. That spirit now gives us TVA, social 
ecurity, relief through public works. 

McClure, Steffens, Sinclair, Russell, Johnson, Whitlock, 
Baker ... forgotten ones like B. O. Flower, Josiah Flynt, 
Kerr of the Socialist Publishing House, the editors of the 
Appeal to Reason that sometimes broadcast 400,000 copies of 
wrath a week ...women like Van Vorst, Dorr, Tarbell... 
names to stir nostalgic grateful memory in those of us who 
learned from their labor. It is fine to have them all put in 
he record—if only to prove how many men must think, and 
work, and suffer, waste talents on tiny fleeting jobs, go mad, 
zo slack, die, just to shove the immobile corpus of the na- 
tion one jot forward. 

And most of them were journalists. Their tribe is not dead, 
but too often silent. They will speak if we can solve the 
problem of how to support our press in freedom. 


Mr. and Mrs. Havelock Ellis 


MY LIFE—AvrTopi0GRAPHY oF Haverocx E vtis. Houghton Mifflin. 647 
pp. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIs Is A DISAPPOINTING BOOK. A LONG, RICH, AND PIONEERING 
intellectual life of study and astute literary formulation is per- 
haps a fair characterization of Havelock Ellis’s career. A life 
meager, no doubt, of dramatic overt action, but nonetheless 
a life of struggle, defeat and victory in the realms of mind and 
spirit—a life about which centered as a symbol a degree of 
liberation of thought and attitude which was virtually revo- 
lutionary in character in the whole field of comprehension of 
sexual experience. 

Yet of this significant struggle this so-called autobiography 
says next to nothing. The publishing and legal storms, the 
abuse, the public prudery of the earlier years—these are dis- 
missed in a few pages. Nor is the history of the growth of his 
ideas explained in a way that the admirer of Ellis would be 
glad to learn more of. 

What do appear on the record are a long and not too 
important account of his ancestry and the presumably com- 
plete and unashamed details of his relations with his wife. 
There are without doubt passages of heart-wringing tender- 
ness, passion and affection interspersed in this prolonged and 
subjective narrative. But the feeling grows that this sup- 
posedly liberated individual is in fact on the defensive, that 
he is trying to justify himself, that he has some qualms about 
whether his conduct and his protestations of husbandly devo- 
tion squared with each other. His narcissistic habit seems to 
require that all the involutions of tension and serenity be 
reconstructed; and yet to what end the reader is somewhat 
it a loss to discover. 

It may be, as Ellis himself believed, and as some reviewers 
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have asserted, that this is one of the major, intimate personal 
revelatory documents of history. I have my doubts. That it is 
pathetic, introverted, even morbid, seems to me clear. But 
the nature of the personal relationships seems hardly typical 
enough in a broad human way to touch the book with uni- 
versality. 

All this is a pity; and it is a disappointment to thousands 
of admirers of Ellis who hoped that he might place himself 
and his significance in the late Victorian scheme of things. 
That evidently was too much to hope. That task is left for 
another to undertake. But one thing is certain—any future 
biographer has in this autobiography the raw material for 
psychoanalytical probings on one facet of a distinguished life, 
which as it drew to its close seemingly felt that it had not 
adequately coped in its own living with problems which it 
succeeded in other ways in illuminating for a whole gene- 
ration. 


New York Orpway TEaD 


Japanese and Chinese 


JAPAN OVER ASIA, by William Henry Chamberlin. Little, Brown. 463 
pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


PEASANT LIFE IN CHINA, by Hsiao-Tung Fei, Preface by_ Prof. 
Bronislaw Malinowski. Dutton, 300 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

Wititiam Henry CHAMBERLIN’S BRILLIANT BOOK ON JAPAN 
has reappeared in a revised and enlarged edition. Although 
the work is only two years old, it has already become one of 
the classics on contemporary history in the Orient. The addi- 
tions to the original text introduce more than an ephemeral 
touch. The author has made a thorough and almost philo- 
sophical study of Japan’s psychology and economy, and he 
arrives at the conclusion that her difficulties, although serious, 
should not be overestimated. Of particular interest is his con- 
vincingly corroborated statement that “Japan is the sole large 
state which today defies ready classification as either a democ- 
racy or a dictatorship.” Some of the illustrations are of ex- 
traordinary interest. 

China is a country of peasants—not, as we are often 
made to believe by reading the daily papers, of generals. The 
author of this book introduces the Chinese peasant, and he 
discusses his problems in the most specific terms possible. 
By taking one village, Kaihsienkung, and by analyzing its 
human and economic foundations, Dr. Fei gives us something 
like a Chinese “Middletown”—and there is no lack of “tran- 
sition,” either. Of particular interest are his remarks about 
the intricate family system and its economics, and the chapter 
about the cooperative silk factory. Although this study does 
not make an attempt to generalize, important conclusions for 
the future of a reorganized, unconquered China can be 
drawn from it. 
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A Woman in Spain 


IN PLACE OF SPLENDOR—TueE AuvropiocraPHy oF a SPANISH 
‘Woman, by Constancia de la Mora. Harcourt Brace, 433 pp. Price $3, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

ConsTANcIA DE LA Mora Is ONLY THIRTY-THREE YEARS OLD, 

yet in her book about Spain, “In Place of Splendor,” she tells 

of three lives—under a monarchy, a republic, through revolu- 
tion into exile—which together make up one of the most 
fascinating autobiographies by any woman in any time. Here 
is the record of a bluestocking in revolt, a burning indictment 
by a girl born to an extravagant and depraved aristocracy and 
of her transformation into a revolutionary. During the civil 
war, Miss de la Mora was head of the Foreign Press Bureau. 

She now makes her home in this country. 

The first part of her book is an account of an innocent girl 
going through the cruel paces of a dreary convent for daugh- 
ters of the rich, where no speech between students was al- 
lowed through the entire day, where knowledge of the great 
painters of Spain came not from the museums of Madrid, but 
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from censored plates showing only the proper portions of the 
human figure; where not a word about government, nor a 
reference to a speech by her once famous grandfather, three 
times prime minister of Spain, were mentioned. Her indigna- 
tion against this medieval education, the oppressive boredom 
of society among the privileged classes, the decadence of the 
men who ruled her country finally drove her to a school in 
England, where she had her first glimpse of another life. 
Through the friendship of a peer’s daughter, she came to ex- 
perience a personal freedom unknown to her sex in Spain, 
and in a subsequent visit to her home this friend opened her 
eyes to the poverty of the peasants, who starved in mud huts 
while slaving on the estates of the absent landlords. 

After a marriage to a spendthrift husband, her first great 
defiance came against her church. She left her home, taking 
her child with her, and found work in the shop of a friend. 
She sued for divorce, to the horror of her family, and was 
granted the first decree under the new regime. In her new 
life, she learned more about the unrest stirring among the 


underprivileged, the injustices under the law, the misery ©: 
nine tenths of the population, the decadent corruption of thi 
heads of the state, the illiteracy of her countrymen, and < 
regime dedicated to maintaining the status quo of an econom 
ically unbalanced social structure. 

There follows the moving story of the birth of the Repub 
lic, the startling defeat of the ancient rulers of Spain, the 
flight of the Royal Family, a revolution without disorder anc 
without bloodshed, and the tragic struggle for a legal toleran 
regime. Her greatest chapters deal with the struggle to save 
the Republic, its overthrow by the forces of church and mon 
archy, the civil war that followed, and finally the invasion o 
Italy and Germany. Through them runs the absorbing nar 
rative of her meeting and marriage with Hidalgo de Disueros 
the brilliant young chief of the Republican air force, and the 
stirring hours lived under the constant threat of death. 

In exile, Miss de la Mora is not without hope. She close: 
her book with the words: “I know that Spain will soon agair 
be free. Nothing can prevent it, for the united people of Spair 


The Way to Dover 


by WILLIAM FENN DeMOSS 


I thought on death and immortality. 

Shall honest men expect to live again? 

Or shall men say, if honest, that at death 
Man takes the status of a blown-out flame? 


I weighed the honest voices I had heard. 
And first an honest Theologian: 
“Of course anybody knows”—a manly voice— 
“You cannot prove that man shall live again. 
But,” said the man of many funerals, 
“It’s almost necessary to believe’t.” 


Next spoke a doctor of Biology— 
His honesty too rare in any group: 
“And none can prove man shall not live again.” 


Remained a third voice, Anthropology. 
It now spoke out in frank and honest tones: 
“Religion,” it said, “and knowledge are two things. 
Man’s wholly blind—so far as knowledge goes— 
To whence he came and whither he is bound. 
But man has reason and his nature’s need. 
He needs must ask himself why he is here. 
This he must do so long as reason reigns. 
This he must do or sink into the beast. 

Some fifty million years—since man began— 
He’s found affinity with nature’s self; 
Secured his immortality; and thus 
Fulfilled the need to make sense of his life.” 


”*Twas thus, I said, sane Franklin found a faith 
In immortality—“But Ben was old.” 
*Twas thus the reasoning powers of Conan Doyle— 
“But Doyle,” the carper said, “had lost a son.” 


I am not old. I have not lost a son. 
What shall I say? 


A roaring wind blew dust into my eyes. 
I looked about: a dust storm filled the world; 
And rainless clouds were driven across the sky. 


The day was wearing on; ’twould soon be dark. 
I thought of my blind wife at home alone— 


In utter darkness ever—and of the storm. 
She sometimes feared the wind. I’d read to her. 


I passed into the study where she sat; 
Assured her no tornado vexed the sky; 
Stooped for her blessing; and then turned to read. 


I viewed with pride our well-filled shelves of books: 
The Hebrew poets and philosophers; 
The Greeks, the Romans, and the English bards, 
With mightiest Shakespeare Caesar of them all. 
Did apes do this? I thought. And to what end? 
And is great Homer only monkeyshines? 

I chose a new book we had planned to taste. 
Why We Behave—the gleaming title ran— 
Like Human Beings: what a thing to ask! 
’Tis obvious we are like what we are; 
But this philosopher would tell us more. 

I read— 

“Men still have tails, sometimes nine inches long; 
And, tail or not, they grow a whorl of hair.” 
This man was thrilled to tell that men have tails. 
Man’s other end concerned him not at all. 


My wife arose and quickly crossed the room. 
“You need a light,’ she said, and turned the switch 
A thousand times I’d seen her hit the mark! 
“How do you do it, dear! But pardon me.” 
“There’s no offense at all,” she gently said. 
“And since it seems to you that I do well, 

I'll tell you all I know. This is the point: 

I use and trust my mind. Just now I thought— 
The sound comes from a valley; that’s the book. 
The reader’s face is very near the page. 

The room is growing dark. He needs a light. 

I follow all I have—my reason’s say. 

I follow what makes sense. 


Now—once for all—I know what I shall say: 
Where all is dark I'll use and trust my mind— 
My reason bold. [’ll follow what makes sense. 
Though all be dark, ’twill not be comfortless. 
I'll find my way to Dover and the Sea. 
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will make a democracy with their blood and courage. Viva 
La Republica!” 

Here is a book for the free women of the United States to 
read with wonder and some inner disturbance. For here is a 
young woman who already has given generously of herself to 
the cause of a better world, while they seldom are stirred even 
to recognize such services as part of the price of their freedom. 


New York Betty Gram Swine 


Men at Work 


MANAGEMENT AND THE WORKER, by F J. Roethlisberger and Wil- 
liam J. Dickson, with the collaboration of Harold A. Wright. Harvard 
University Press, 615 pp. Price $4.50. 


TECHNOLOGY AND LABOR, a Stupy or THE HumMAN PROBLEMS OF 
Lazor Savine, by Elliott Dunlap Smith, in collaboration with Richard 
Carter Nyman, Yale University Press. 222 pp. Price $2.50. 

Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

BoTH OF THESE STUDIES, ALTHOUGH INVOLVING FREQUENCY OF 

cases, are excellent examples of qualitative analysis, of which 

one sometimes has wondered whether the art has been lost. 

Both present judgments of importance and usefulness to ex- 

ecutives and other students of individual and group reactions 

to operating situations and procedures. 

The Harvard study is the more microscopic. It is the re- 
port of the technique and results of a collaborative research, 
extending over a period of twelve years, between the Haw- 
thorne Works of the Western Electric Company and the In- 
dustrial Research Department of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. At the beginning of the 
study interest was primarily in the relations between condi- 
tions of work and the incidence of fatigue and monotony 
among employes, but in course the study expanded, as one 
would expect under Elton Mayo’s guidance, to include the 
total situation of a worker who has attitudes reflecting the 
larger social milieu in which he lives that promote or inter- 
fere with his workaday activities. The investigators finally 
developed a conceptional scheme and method for study of 
problems involving the relations between technological prog- 
ress and control of personal and social situations which war- 
rant the serious attention of all investigators in the particu- 
lar field. The general method employed being interviews with 
the workers and the comparison of attitudes under controlled 
and non-controlled situations, questions arose as to the accu- 
racy of responses, their correspondence to verifying objective 
references, the extent to which they could be stated in terms 
of generally accepted standards, and how statements were to 
be understood and interpreted when they have characteristics 
essentially different from properties that are generally associ- 
ated with common facts. This led to an analysis and classi- 
fication of workers’ statements and numerous rules which 
interviewers found useful for conducting interviews and the 
interpretation of what took place in interviews; and to an 
analysis of the relation between complaints, the personal equi- 
librium and the social equilibrium. 

This volume is primarily a report on the development of 
a technique. Conclusions are limited and very general. One 
gets the impression that it is a record of notable progress in 
the development of method in a particular field of research 
which is building a foundation for ultimate significant results 
but has not yet given many new concrete results for guidance 
of supervisory executives generally. 

The report of the study pursued under the auspices of the 
Yale Institute of Human Relations is the report of several 
years’ study of management-labor relations in the southern 
textile industry, especially of the “stretch-out” system. It is 
directed towards the limited field of human problems of labor 
saving, is concerned with conclusions rather than technique, 
and should prove to be a most useful guide for industrial 
executives—not only those engaged in the development of 
methods that affect labor saving but also those higher execu- 
tives who desire standards in terms of which to appraise the 
methods and results of consultants and associates engaged in 


FARRAR & RINEHART, INC. wish to > om 
that they have published in book form the October 
issue of SURVEY GRAPHIC on “Schools” under 
the title 


DEMOCRACY’S CHALLENGE 
TO EDUCATION 
$1.50 


The book includes an Introduction by Paul 
Kellogg, and a chapter titled ‘““One State Looks at 
Its Schools,” by Everett B. Sackett, from the 
November issue of SURVEY GRAPHIC. 


Copies of the book may be ordered from your 
bookstore, from SURVEY GRAPHIC, or directly 
from the publishers. 


FARRAR & RINEHART, INC. 


232 Madison Avenue * New York City 


PROPAGANDA 
ANALYSIS 


Subscriber-Members of the Institute For Propa- 
ganda Analysis, for $2.00 a year receive 12 
Monthly Bulletins and special studies analyzing 
today’s propagandas. They also get discounts on 
Institute publications. 


SPECIAL OFFER: A copy of The Fine Art. 
of Propaganda, A Study of Father Coughlin’s 
Speeches free, to new Subscriber-Members, as 
long as the supply lasts. 


Institute For Propaganda Analysis 
Dept. SG—40 East 49th Street, New York 


(Enroll me as a Subscriber-Member; send me your next 12 Monthly 
Bulletins and Special Studies for $2.00—and a free copy of The Fine 
Art of Propaganda. 


(Send me Volume I and Volume II of Propaganda Analysis (regu- 
larly $2.00 each) at Member’s rate, $1.50 each. These reveal and 
illustrate methods used in today’s propagandas; and include among 
other studies the following: How to Detect Propaganda; Propaganda 
Techniques of German Fascism; The Munich Plot; The Attack on 
Democracy; Communist Propaganda, U.S.A.—1939 Model; Britain 
Woos America; The Associated Farmers. 


Tienclose 6c iccsce see cheek sist money order. 
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z SAN DIEGO, the land of 
ZA fascinating surprises, historic thrills, 
FZ: semi-tropic loveliness, climatic 
a comfort, magnificent panoramas, 
3 exotic vistas, desert lure, orange 
= blossoms and sunsets over the blue 
— Pacific. 
<J A gently rising terrain withSouthern 
[x California at its best from broad, 
Ce white beaches and a great land- 
LS locked harbor to a stately mountain 
Zs empire on the east. 
— This year turn west to SAN DIEGO, 
es where California began and Mexico 
ww begins... enjoy.countless new 
a siillsinglaud of perennial sunshine. 
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——s) FREE BOOKLET 
=, Address ...Room No. 423 
=) San Diego California Club 


Ce Seulhbern 
LEGO CALIFORIA 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
ASK ABOUT NEW “RAIL RATES 


HERE YOU 
WILL FIND 
CHARM, 
QUIET AND 
THE FINEST 
OF FOOD, 


Relax in this charming old Colonial Inn, 
Enjoy the mellow, friendly comfort of 
the large rooms—each one individually 
furnished with authentic antiques. . . . 
Join us for a memorable luncheon or 
dinner, on glass enclosed terraces over- 
looking the mill pond, . . . Superb food, 
tastefully served in a truly captivating 
environment. 


Especially Attractive Rates 
Write for Booklet S 


The Silvermine 
Tavern The Galleries 


The Old Mill 


14% miles north of Merritt Parkway 
SILVERMINE, NORWALK, CONN. 
Phone: Norwalk 88 
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Seeing America 


THERE ARE MANY ACTIVITIES TO ENGAGE 
the attention of organizations interested 
in travel and recreation during the win- 
ter months, A suggested program would 
include: 1. Speakers from chambers of 
commerce, automobile clubs, historical 
societies and from manufacturing and 
industrial plants, transportation compa- 
nies, as well as representatives of na- 
tional and state park, forest, and monu- 
ment administrative agencies. 2. Show- 
ing of film slides and motion picture 
travelogues. 3. Taking of one-day trips 
to points of scenic or recreational in- 
terest, large manufacturing plants, and 
organized visits to state and other edu- 
cational institutions. 4. Study of the eco- 
nomic opportunity which widens as 
travel increases, in the hotel, restaurant, 
service station and motor court indus- 
tries. 


Reconciliation Trips 


““THERE IS NO BETTER WAY TO LEARN THE 
other fellow’s point of view than to 
hear him express it in a spirit of friend- 
liness, to share his cultural interests, par- 
ticipate in his religious worship, study 
his art, and then break bread with him.” 

To this end, Reconciliation Trips, Inc., 
a non-profit membership association, 
sponsors group visits—in distinction to 
sightseeing tours—in New York, Boston 
and Chicago to study the ways of life, 
the religious beliefs and the social aspira- 
tions of the diverse elements comprising 
the population and the complex structure 
of a great American metropolis. Trips 
are conducted to the neighborhoods of 
Chinese, Japanese, Jewish, Negro, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Russian, and other na- 
tionality groups; temples, cathedrals, 
churches, mosques and other religious 
centers are visited. “Reconciliation” trips 
are also made to social settlements, labor 
gatherings, art collections, penal reform 
groups and to societies for investigation 
of psychic phenomena and the occult. 

While the majority of those participat- 
ing in the trips are students of colleges 
and universities, the tours are also at- 
tended by others interested in making 
friendly acquaintance with and under- 
standing “different” people. Meals are 
often shared and opportunities afforded 
for group and individual discussion. In 
this way it is intended to provide for a 
unique kind of “world travel” and to 
foster tolerance, mutual respect and sym- 
pathy between varying social groups. 

A nominal fee is charged for the trips 
and meals. There are scheduled visits 
and tours especially arranged for clubs 
and other organizations. Cooperating in 


the arrangements are prominent educa 
tors, spiritual leaders and social welfare 
workers. Further information concern 
ing the trips may be obtained from 
Clarence V. Howell, Reconciliation 
Trips, Inc., 503 West 122 Street, New 
York City. 


Road in Grand Teton Open 


THE ROAD THROUGH GRAND TETON NA 
tional Park in Wyoming will be kep 
open this winter for the first time, anc 
dry snow in the area will insure an ade 
quate skiing and winter sports program 
according to park superintendent Thom. 
as E. Whitcraft. Paving and regrading 
of Twogotee Pass road, U. S. 287, 1: 
almost completed and the unfinished 
portion has been graveled and made 
passable even during inclement weather. 
Accommodations, not available in the 
park during the winter, may be had 
nearby. Visitors will not only enjoy the 
sports attractions in the park but will 
also see the largest herds of elk in the 
world at the Teton and Jackson Hole 
feeding grounds. 


“Grand Circle” Tours 


PROSPECTIVE RAIL TRANSCONTINENTAL 
travelers in the East unable in 1939 to 
take advantage of the low “grand circle” 
fares in effect during the seasons of the 
San Francisco and New York World’s 
Fairs have received with evident ap- 
proval:the announcement of J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads that, due to popularity beyond 
expectation of the reduced rates, they 
will be extended until October 31, 1940. 
On “grand circle” tours an individual 
may travel by coach from any point in 
the United States to either New York or 
San Francisco and across the continent 
to the other city and back to the start- 
ing point, without retracing steps, for 
only $90. Stop-over privileges, giving 
tourists full opportunity to visit the Na- 
tional Parks as well as other outstand- 
ing scenic and resort attractions are al- 
lowed in both directions. First class 
tickets for the tours are sold for $135 
with slight additional charges for lower 
and upper berths. 


Relaxation for Motorists 


DrivING THEIR OWN CARS OR RIDING 
trains to Baltimore, Florida-bound win- 
ter vacationists may board a comfortable 
ocean liner of the Merchants and Miners 
Line for a cruise to Miami and Jackson- 
ville. Meals and regular berths are pro- 
vided and there is an eighteen-day limit 
on round trip fares from Baltimore. 
Autos are carried at low rates. 
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the detailed work. This study indicates, in respect of the hu- 
man aspect of management methods, that there is outstanding 
inferiority of conventional management to scientific manage- 
ment. No matter how labor saving takes place, the amount 
of true labor saving—of technological development of labor 
efficiency—that is required if labor is not to be exploited and 
if management is to be successful in the long run is deter- 
mined by the work loads that are established. The problem 
is one of developing methods and conditions that make it 
possible for workers to produce more without additional 
effort, instead of compelling them to handle more work, In 
spite of wide variations in conditions and methods, with 
but one exception among the mills studied, those that were 
most successful in strengthening productive organizations and 
increasing efficiency were most successful from the human re- 
lations point of view. The group of mills that by gradual 
development succeeded in reducing operating costs, improv- 
ing operating management, improving operating facilities, 
conditions and techniques, at the same time prevented sub- 
stantial discharges, increased wage rates, improved working 
conditions generally, and had no strikes. The group of mills 
that rapidly and arbitrarily stepped up work loads without a 
sustaining basis of improved managerial methods and work- 
ing conditions and facilities, experienced most unfavorable 
human relation results. Good management results were al- 
most as closely associated with good labor consequences as 
good labor results were dependent on good management. 
This report is full of wise and helpful conclusions concern- 
ing the interconnection between good management and good 
labor relations, in respect of management not only in its 
broad aspects but also in details of its development. 

New York H. S. Person 


*Normalcy” 


INCREDIBLE ERA, by Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc, 


Houghton Mifflin. 457 


ONE DAY DURING THE 1920 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN REPRE- 
sentatives of the religious press were invited to a luncheon at 
the old Union League Club on Fifth Avenue. Certain Repub- 
lican notables carefully and eloquently explained how the 
cause of world peace was definitely dependent on the success 
of the Republican national ticket—as was also, mirabile dictu, 
the sanctity of the American home. This garment of idealism 
and virtue was donned by a party high command which was 
committed to the wrecking of hopes of a new world order 
and which was engaged in the task of putting into the White 
House the man whom Samuel Hopkins Adams describes in 
these apt words: 

“|. . an amiable, well meaning, third rate Mr. Babbitt, with 
the equipment of a small town, semi-educated journalist, the 
standards of a handshaking joiner and all around good guy, 
the instincts and habits of a corner sport, and the traditions 
of a party hack; an expert on partisan mechanics, a sopho- 
more in legislation, a tyro in economics and government, an 
ignoramus in world movements and trends.” 

To present a full length portrait of the most abject Presi- 
dential failure of our generation is a difficult task, for, as 
Mr. Adaims puts it, around no other President “has there been 
cast such a smoky screen of obscuration as that which be- 
clouds the personality of Warren G. Harding.” 

But Mr. Adams has succeeded. This well documented 
narrative has the gripping quality of the best fiction. It’s 
a better story than the Adams novel, “Revelry,” dealing with 
the same period. The author has simplified for his readers a 
crazily tangled web of intrigue, graft and crime. The per- 
sonalities of the “Ohio gang” stand out clearly in this rogues’ 
gallery. The involvement in personal tragedy wins the read- 
er’s sympathy for the central figure without obscuring his 
shocking unfitness for high office. 

Incidentally, President Harding i is given credit for at least 
one good deed, for having “supplied the final impetus to end 


] os Poon Station ond apts State saarcael 
B. <3 O. buses stop at our door 


LARGE. BEAUTIFU ROOMS WITH PRIVATE ATHS- 


jor + KNOTT Mas twapeat John : Woalle Mucncer: 


LARGE, COMFORTABLE, OUTSIDE ROOMS 
$7.00 to $10.00 Weekly—$1.50 Daily 


Semi- 
Private 


Bath 


Meals 
Optional 
25c to 
95c 


Complete 
Service 


No 
tipping 


Resident 
Nurse 


Swimming 
Pool and 
Gym 


Library and 
Lounge 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


601 East Ninth Street, New York, ALgonquin 4-8400 
(On Tompkins Square Park) 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard authors, 
new books, popular editions, fiction, reference, medical, 
mechanical], children’s books, etc.— all at guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send card now for Clarkson’ 8 1940 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book catalog. A short 
course in literature. The buying guide of 300,000 book 
lovers. The selection of a metropolitan book store brought to your 
home. FREE if you write NOW—TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. SG-4—1255 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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NOW READY! REVISED EDITION 
OF THIS IMPARTIAL 


GUIDE T0 COSMETIC 


What you should know 


before buying 


VV ore you like to 
receive a sane, sensible 
booklet on cosmetics? This 
Better Buymanship volume 
tells what every girl and 
woman should know in order 
to select cosmetics intelligent- 
ly and use them becomingly. 


Answers many questions 


Take, for instance, the chapter 
“What can cosmetics do for the 
skin?”’ Here you will find a dis- 
cussion of how the skin func- 
tions and why creams are 
needed. It gives dependable 
answers to such questions as 
these: Can a “‘reducing cream” 
reduce? Can creams feed the 
skin? What type of cream is 
best for cleansing dry skin and 
what type for oily skin? Do 
vanishing creams cause dry- 
ness? When are “‘skin tonics” 
desirable? How should face 
powder be selected? How should 
lipstick be chosen? 


Facts on many 


preparations 


Other chapters discuss prepa- 
‘rations for the hands, bath 


accessories, mouth hygiene, 
perfumes, care of the hair, cos- 
metics for blemishes. The book- 
let also takes up the new Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act and tells in what ways the 
Act protects the buyer and 
user of cosmetics. 

You may obtain a copy of 
“Cosmetics’”’ by sending a 2c 
stamp for postage. It is one of 
the 31 volumes in the House- 
hold Finance Library of Con- 
sumer Education. These book- 
lets, published to help people 
get more from their incomes, 
are supplied for mailing costs 
only. They give helpful infor- 
mation on the buying of food, 
clothing, house furnishings— 
almost everything used by the 
family of today. Why don’t you 
send the coupon for a copy of 
“Cosmetics’’ now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 
+-.one of America's leading family finance organizations with 267 branches in 170 cities 
Research Dept. SG-A, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me a copy of “‘Cosmetics” and a complete list of the titles in | 
your Library of Consumer Education. I enclose a 2c stamp for postage. | 
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the inhuman twelve-hour day” in the steel industry. And M) 
Adams takes pains to point out that “insufficient credit he 
been given to Survey Associates for their long and dogge 
fight against the evil for more than thirty years.” 
There are morals aplenty to be drawn from this tale of a’ 
“Incredible Era.” For one thing, the Harding episode is — 
reminder that without true leadership the machinery of pol: 
tics, left running by itself, may grind out a poisonous grist 
and that for a party or a nation, a policy of negation—call i 
“normalcy” or what you will—can lead only to disaster. 


New York B. P. Apami 


Steelmakers and Steelmasters 


IRON BREW, by Stewart H. Holbrook. Macmillan. 352 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIs BOOK ATTEMPTS TO SKIM THE HISTORY OF IRON AND STEEI 
and turn it into a thriller. Inconsequential antics even of in 
significant men, if sufficiently lurid when looked at. closely 
are treated as a part of the epic of steel. A whole chapter i: 
given to the affairs of Cassie Chadwick who gulled banker: 
into loaning her money by telling them she was the illegiti 
mate daughter of Andrew Carnegie. 

On the other hand, genuinely important events are often 
presented without much of an inkling of their significance, 
The story of the Homestead strike of 1892 is told as if it 
were nothing more than a spree of mad men. 

Toward the end, the writer turns serious and devotes a 
couple of chapters to the great strike of 1919-1920 and the 
organization of the steel workers under CIO auspices. This 
account is necessarily scanty because most of the space has 
already been used up in telling the tales of various hell roar- 
ers. But you get the impression that if he had thought of it 
earlier he could have done a good job at writing labor history. 

It should be said that the writing is good. The stories are 
well told, with the result that some of the chapters are fascinat- 
ing. And the picture of steel-making is extraordinarily fine 
New York Joun A. Fircn 


Schweitzer’s Africa 


AFRICAN NOTEBOOK, by Albert Schweitzer. Holt. 144 pp. Price $2, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIs UNPRETENTIOUS LITTLE BOOK YIELDS ONE A REMARKABLY 
sympathetic and understanding picture of the black man as 
Dr. Schweitzer knows him. There are many anecdotes, and 
of course they give the truth beyond anything; there can be 
nothing “just as good” as the account of an actual happening. 
Take the man with the huge hernia, when at last it seemed 
possible to operate: “Full of joy, he ran all round the wards 
. . . he decorated the bed he was to be brought to after the 
operation and strewed flowers over it.” 

Acquainting us with the natives as he came to know them 
at the missionary hospital, Dr. Schweitzer acquaints us also 
with the background of their lives and thoughts. It is a 
graphic picture of the effect on the mind of taboo and magic, 
and of a marriage system in which the man buys his wife on 
the instalment plan from her maternal uncles. Unfair but 
comic aspects of the European mail order business as it 
touches the native come into the picture, as does also the 
European horoscope and talisman racket. “The fact that in 
Europe a frivolous game is played with superstition consti- 
tutes a grave danger for the prestige of the white man among 
the Africans.” 

A judge of good writing, even if he had never heard of 
Schweitzer or Schweitzer’s life of Bach or his theory of “in- 
terim ethics” or his religion of “reverence for life,” would, I 
am sure, if given this little book, soon realize that he was 
scanning the pages of a master. The great mind and heart 
are here no less than in the rugged autobiography, just as 
Rembrandt is as present in the engraving of the windblown 
trees as in the portraits. 


Santa Fe, N. M. Haniet Lone 
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SUFFRAGE IN THE SOUTH 
(Continued from page 9) 


allot people are working for an educational qualification to 
eplace the poll tax, one to be administered by school rather 
han election officials. 


Defending the Poll Tax 


[HAT THIS CONTROL BY THE POLL TAX IS AN ACTUALITY, ITS 
idvocates defend rather than deny. In support of the tax they 
ffer two further arguments: first, the poll tax benefits the 
chools; second, if the poll tax were lifted, Negroes would 
gain be an important factor in southern politics. That both 
of these arguments are completely hollow makes them no 
ess effective. 

Most southerners are very sensitive about the poor ratings 
heir educational systems have. Though a larger proportion 
of the income is allotted for education in the South then in 
nost northern states, the total income is pitifully small. By 
yiving money raised through poll taxes to education, the poli- 
icians have anchored it into the very heart of the South’s 
rogressive people. Yet the poll tax, as a revenue producer, is 
1 flop. The only place where it produces any significant 
umount is in New England, where it is not a requisite for 
yoting but is levied on all adults as a regular system of tax- 
tion. 

Virginia collects about $700,000 annually by the poll tax. 
Only those who yote are required to pay. Maine, with a pop- 
ulation about a third the size, collects as much. Here the 
ax is levied on all alike. Arkansas raises only 5 percent of 
rer total school budget by the poll tax, a tax that keeps a 
sood 80 percent of her adult citizens from voting. The more 
orward-looking educators are urging that the poll tax be not 
entirely abolished. Instead of making it a requisite for voting 
ind collected by a special assessor, they say, let it be included 
n the regular tax program and levied on all citizens. This 
vould not only increase the yield to schools, they show, but 
also would allow the ballot to a group likely to press for 
ncreased appropriations for education. Perhaps it is this 
very thing that the poll tax supporters fear most. 

Now to the second argument: that, if the poll tax is lifted, 
t would give the Negro the vote. An editorial in the 
Tuscaloosa (Alabama) News for November 3 states it plainly: 

“This newspaper believes in white supremacy, and it be- 
ieves that the poll tax is one of the essentials for the preser- 
yation of white supremacy. It does not believe in a democ- 
‘acy with a small ‘d,’ because it knows this country never 
ras had such a democracy and never will have such a democ- 
‘acy as long as white supremacy is preserved. . If it is 
‘undemocratic” to argue for white supremacy—as i it ‘certainly 
s—then we plead guilty to the charge. 

Whether or not one thinks it a good thing, the fact that 
ooll tax defenders find the threatened loss of white supremacy 
heir most powerful argument, demands that it be analyzed, 
ind analyzed in southern terms. 

Since 1901, the percentage of Negroes in all southern 
tates has declined from 38.1 to 29.8. According to the 1930 
ensus, only Mississippi has a majority of Negroes, and the 
1ew census will probably show this changed. There are coun- 
ies and districts where Negroes are in a majority, but the 
white primary, manipulation of the literacy tests, and intimi- 
dation keep all but a handful of Negroes away from the polls. 
n Arkansas, where the threat helped defeat poll tax reform, 
1ot a single congressional district has a majority of Negroes. 
The percentage for the state as a whole is 25. In Louisiana, 
vhere the poll tax is not required, less than one percent of the 
Negroes vote. Only a few more use the ballot in North Caro- 
ina, where the tax payment is not a prerequisite. Despite the 
act that 18,000 Negroes are included in Alabama’s blanket 

(Continued on page 42) 
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SUFFRAGE IN THE SOUTH 
(Continued from page 41) 


exemption of World War veterans (another direct opening 
to a powerful pressure group), only about 1500 Negroes in 
the whole state cast a ballot in 1936. 

The “Democratic white primary”—the rule of the several 
state parties that no man of color can vote in a party election 
—is enforced rigidly in all southern states except Kentucky, 
Tennessee and a few counties of Virginia and North Carolina. 


Ready for Action 


For SEVERAL YEARS NOW, ARTICLES HAVE BEEN APPEARING IN 
national publications telling of the tremendous fights going 
on in these states on the poll tax and prophesying early 
victory. 

And the results? Just about plain zero. 

Poll taxes have been lifted in two states since the big 
fight began, Louisiana and Florida. Neither of these actions, 
however, can be called anything but straight party politics. 
In Louisiana, as we have seen, the tax was lifted because the 
political machine had such a stranglehold on the state it did 
not need this rather expensive device for control. In Florida, 
the levy was raised because the group that had control in 
the legislature (loosely the “New Dealers”) were in danger 
of losing their power. Back-home politicians who handed out 
the poll tax slips did not like the way their leader, Senator 
Pepper, was acting in Congress. Seeing defeat if they went to 
election under the old system, the Pepper people staked their 
fate on the rousing power of the New Deal, repealed the 
levy, and rode back into: power with plenty of room to spare. 

Worthy of note in both these cases is the immediate in- 
crease in voting. In Louisiana, despite the poll receipt busi- 
ness and the general apathy because of the Long machine 
domination, there was an increase of 36.5 percent in the num- 
ber of registered voters. In Florida, the vote in the special 
election for Pepper jumped 65,000 and in the next regular 
Democratic primary the number of voters doubled! 

Though the anti-poll taxers cannot claim these as victo- 
ries, they can point to them as proof of the fact that people 
will vote if they are given a chance. 

In Arkansas, the anti-poll-tax fighters used all this new 
proof in the recent campaign to have an amendment to the 
state constitution repealing the tax submitted to the people. 
Friends of repeal say that the whole procedure was directed, 
not toward getting a true test of public sentiment on the 
question but toward killing agitation for this reform once 
and for all. The amendment was drawn so that opponents 
had little trouble picking flaws in it. 

After thus setting the stage, the question was smothered. 
‘No word about it in the papers; candidates for office in the 
Democratic primary in August would not speak on it. The 
question was left to be argued out in the two months be- 
tween this and the general election—and, remember, only 
the political “regulars” are accustomed to voting in Arkansas’ 
general elections. The committee advocating the reform was 
headed by a liberal Little Rock lawyer named Roy Prewitt. 
Mrs. C. E. Hefner and Brooks Hays, Democratic committee 
members, and a goodly assortment of clubwomen, church 
liberals, and so forth, were assistants. The organizations sup- 
porting it, the state AF of L, the Railway Trainmen, the 
Farmers’ Union, are not very strong in Arkansas and they 
had no money to put into the campaign. 

Lined up against them in solid phalanx were the politicians. 
Flanking these were the plantation owners who knew that 
an increased vote in their counties would lead to more taxes 
for roads, schools and public welfare. 

One argument was whispered: “Do you want to see nig- 
gers in the state capital with their feet on the desk?” 

The opposition had no money to tell people how false these 
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arguments were. Not a cent was available for literature, gas, 
broadcasts—all the indispensables to effective last-minute 
campaigning. The amendment was defeated, two to one. 
And more results: swift reprisals in the form of lost jobs, 
ruined businesses, and the like, against the leaders of the. 
movement. | 

With the growth of the labor movement in southwest Ar- 
kansas, reformists hope enough signatures can be gained 
to have a second voting on the issue in 1940. But the Arkan- 
sas experience illustrates the kind of opposition repealists are 
up against in the rest of the poll tax states. 

Except for the help of the Alabama Policy Committee 
through its vigorous member, Charles W. Edwards, and, late- 
ly, the help of the two labor groups, Alabama’s anti-poll 
tax fight has been carried on chiefly by women. This is for- 
tunate. Women in the South can defy the Negro domination 
threat without loss of gallantry, and they are less in danger 
of economic reprisals. [See Ladies and Lynchings, Survey 
Graphic, November 1939.] For several years, the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs have had the removal of the poll tax and 
the abolition of the identified ballot included on their legis- 
lative program. The two groups were in no small part re- 
sponsible for the fact that the governor included these two 
things in his campaign platform, Not satisfied with this 
(they knew politics), these women sought out the leaders of 
other organizations included in the powerful Women’s Joint 
Legislative Council, and formed a special subcommittee for 
poll tax reform. The appeal these women made to the organ- 
ization members was unanswerable. 

“This movement will strengthen the legislative power of 
your own organization.” A survey of their own memberships 
revealed the following percentages of voting members: 

Federated Farm Women 


Federated Women’s Clubs......... ¥ 25-30 

Ala. Methodist, Missionary Societies... . 30 ee 
Parent Teachers Association.......... eee 
Business and Professional Women...... SO mma 


Finally, seven statewide women’s organizations, with a com- 
bined membership of 150,000, put their force into the move- 
ment. Leadership was taken by Mrs. Albert Thomas, able 
legislative chairman of the ‘Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Mrs. Thomas’ press releases were masterpieces of southern 
feminine appeal. When the legislature convened, a pressure 
campaign was organized complete with telegrams, postcards, 
radio speeches, 

When the matter came up for debate, the governor was 
silent. The measures’ “friends” on the floor promptly killed 
it. Discouraged but not beaten by their betrayal, Mrs. Thomas 
and her 150,000 women are now going further into the 
“grass roots” for support. 

Things look brighter for repeal in Tennessee. It will un- 
doubtedly be a major issue in the 1940 campaign. Remem- 
bering how Governor Prentice Cooper campaigned for abo- 
lition in 1936 and did nothing when the measure was up 
for consideration afterwards, however, repealists are not 
too cocky. Both factions of the Democratic party in that 
year, under the prodding of the Tennessee League of Wom- 
en Voters, pledged themselves to abolition. Once the legisla- 
ture convened, however, enthusiasm for repeal waned. Poli- 
ticians began to realize it would abolish control of elections 
held through purchase of poll taxes. 

Word came down the line that both the resolution asking 
for abolition of the poll tax by constitutional amendment 
and its companion bill, granting a maximum reduction pend- 
ing abolition, both sponsored by the league, must never reach 
the floor of the legislature for a vote. Despite the support 
given these measures by most of the state’s newspapers, and 
despite campaigning in its behalf by groups numbering over 
500,000 members, organized by Mrs. Carl V. Stafford and 
Mrs. H. D. Blakely of the league, the politicians won out. 

“Can we expect politicians who owe their election to the 
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manipulation of the poll tax to work for its elimination?” 
some of these campaigners are now asking themselves. 

That same question is asked in Virginia, too, where, de- 
spite the work of many women, farm and labor organiza- 
tions, and the powerful editorial support of the Southern 
Planter and the Richmond Times Dispatch, nothing has been 
done. This is what people in Texas are wondering, where 
the present governor and many legislators, elected on a “no 
poll tax” platform, have forgotten their promise. This is 
what people in Georgia and Mississippi are wondering, 
where political domination and the manufactured scare of 
Negro domination is so great that even women’s organiza- 
tions dare not make an active campaign. 


Appomattox in Reverse 


DiscourAGED BY THE RECORD OF COMPLETE DEFEATS SCORED IN 
the several states, one southwide organization, the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, having suffrage reform as a 
part of its program, has instituted a different attack on the 
problem. A suit has been filed under its sponsorship by a 
Tennessee mountaineer against a registrar who refused to al- 
low him the right to vote in a special congressional elec- 
tion because he had not paid the poll tax. Judge Elmer Da- 
vies ruled against the plaintiff in its first test, and it now 
awaits trial before the circuit court of appeals. Eventually 
it will act as a Supreme Court test for the constitutionality 
of charging a poll tax to vote for federal officers. A decision 
has been handed down by the Supreme Court upholding the 
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Ave., New York, N. Y. 


constitutionality of the poll tax for state elections. This time 
the case is being limited to the tax in federal elections only. 

The second front of attack being used by the Southern 
Conference is H.R. 7534, a direct appeal to Congress to 
declare the poll tax illegal in all general elections for Presi- 
dents and for congressmen. This bill was introduced at the 
request of the conference during the last few days of the 
last session by Congressman Geyer of California. 

The southern politicians at whom the bill is aimed are 
already raising their twin confederate war cries: “states 
rights” and “Yankee domination.” An undertone of disap- 
proval from the more conservative anti-poll-tax leaders can 
be heard, too. They fear that, with the charges of “Yankee 
domination” added to the dangerous Negro issue, movements 
within the states themselves will be greatly weakened. 

In any event, advocates of poll tax reform do not look 
on its achievement as a panacea for the present unhealthy 
condition of the South’s democracy. Should their campaign 
be successful, one-party domination, Negro disfranchisement, 
and other limitations on suffrage to be discussed in Part II 
of this article, will remain. The results of 1940s elections, 
however, may register this condition in such a fashion as 
to startle southern politicians themselves into doing away 
with the most unpopular of their undemocratic controls— 
the poll tax. 


The second instalment of this article, dealing with other as- 
pects of the franchise in the one-party South, will appear in an 
early issue. 
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mental duties at $2000 a year. Seven among seventy, the 
Socialists found every reform measure they introduced beaten 
down in committee or greeted with loud guffaws by the 
Tammany aldermen and their Republican allies. The old 
party aldermen rose in righteous wrath, however, when the 
Socialists refused to buy war savings stamps; accused them 


of being “reds” and joined in the hysteria that led in New 
York State to the Lusk Committee’s investigation of labor 
and radical organizations, and as the war came to an end, 
to the raids staged by A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney General 
of the United States. 

Despite the hate rising about them, Vladeck, secretary of 
the Socialist delegation, Adolph Held, now president of the 
Amalgamated Bank, and Algernon Lee, then chairman of the 
delegation and now of the Social Democratic Federation, in- 
troduced bills which represented Vladeck’s concrete social- 
ist proposals for immediate action. Twenty years ago, Vladeck 
and his fellow Socialists were calling for municipal coal and 
ice distribution; for comprehensive municipal ownership and 
operation of the agencies of food distribution; for a city 
bureau to furnish lunches to school children; for the public 
ownership of all elevated, subway and streetcar lines; for the 
establishment of municipal day nurseries; for a minimum 
living wage for all city employes; for dental clinics for school 
children; for the relief of the unemployed; for the municipal 
ownership and democratic management of milk distribution; 
for guarantee of full union conditions for all city employes, 
with the right to bargain collectively and to strike; and 
finally a resolution calling for a municipal program of low 
cost housing. Twenty years ago the board of aldermen 
howled their irritation and ridicule at these persistent alder- 
men, nosing -into all sorts of problems. At other times, as 
when the Socialists introduced resolutions advocating the 
repeal of the espionage laws and the freedom of all political 
and industrial prisoners, they were threatened by the city 
fathers with lynching, and accused of being German spies. 

Vladeck was reelected in 1919 from Williamsburg over a 
candidate running on the combined Democratic and Re- 
publican tickets. Finally, in 1921, the old parties, by gerry- 
mandering the aldermanic districts, defeated Vladeck. 

Meanwhile Vladeck became a seasoned student of Ameri- 
can politics, and learned that political office may be used for 
educational, as well as for legislative, action. 


Labor Listens to Vladeck 


In 1918, VLaDECK HAD BEEN CALLED BACK TO BECOME GENERAL 
manager of the Forward. He turned over his entire alder- 
manic salary to socialist work, and the staff of the research 
bureau was increased and their labors widened. His experi- 
ence made clear to him that “education cannot be forced; 
it must be thorough before it can be effective, and that more- 
over, the guides to action cannot be a rigid dogma or a rigid 
discipline. There has to be leeway, and an elastic quality 
about all our educational efforts.” 

Vladeck’s duties as manager of the Forward represented 
many working hours, but only a part of his energies. Shortly 
after his electoral defeat, he began Sunday forums which 
met for seven years at the Amalgamated Hall in Williams- 
burg. The weekly assemblage meant visible contact with the 
multitude, a continued experiment in evolving and shaping 
a community’s response. At eleven o'clock of a Sunday morn- 
ing as he rose to begin his discussion of the week’s events, 
men, women and children would listen with open-mouthed 
attention. After the discussion and the question period, they 
sang songs of the working class. Vladeck glowed. Despite 
the politicians, he was still an alderman to his people. 

During the 1920s when the labor movement battled for 
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VLADECK 
(Continued from page 31) 


its life, torn by internal divisions, “rights” against “lefts,” 
the effort of the communists “to bore from within” almost 
succeeded in undermining the trade union structure. The 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union as well as 
other labor organizations were putting up the fight of their 
lives. The drive led by William Z. Foster to capture estab- 
lished unions for the Communist standard was being pushed 
with especial determination because success seemed more 
likely in unions having large numbers of Russian-born needle 
workers, There were bitter accusations from the communists 
that the trade union leaders no longer represented the workers 
and that the true interests of labor were being betrayed. 
Vladeck was consulted all through this period by the trade 
unionists who were firmly convinced that Foster’s efforts 
at “capturing” labor for the recently organized “red trade 
unions” meant destruction of a bona fide labor movement. 
Vladeck threw himself into the defense of the unions and 
at once became the object of unbridled attacks. Many of the 
labor leaders knew Vladeck from the days, not so long past, 
when they, too, served a part of their youth in czarist jails. 
David Dubinsky was in a prison at Lodz a year after Vladeck 
left it. To the rank and file of the unions’ membership, 
Vladeck could not with any justification be charged with 
being a “rightist misleader.” His keen insight into the prac- 
tical affairs of trade union government won new and almost 
universal regard. Moreover, his position as general manager 
of the Forward made him the key person for securing those 
funds which the badly depleted union treasuries desperately 
needed. 

Few other activities so corrode the personalities of ordinary 
men and women as internecine strife within the labor and 
radical movements. Lengthy committee meetings, the ever- 
lasting negotiations, the haggling over details, sharp 
maneuverings make men suspicious, shut them up with their 
own worries and render them almost impervious to ad- 
vice from without, Vladeck never despaired of the power 
of negotiation. He detested meaningless phrases, and he 
would cut through with a sure, surgical thrust, with or 
without anesthetic, as the situation required. He quickened 
discussions to a conclusion, and his simple, dramatic lan- 
guage warmed them with a sense of purpose. Out of the 
wealth of his revolutionary experience, Vladeck would bring 
a story that applied patly to a current situation. As an 
arbiter, he often became the repository of the suspicions, the 
misgivings and confidences of all sides. Then he would 
catalyze a situation, and henceforth he bore a relation to the 
solution. 

Vladeck received no fee or retainer from the trade union 
movement. He took a never-ceasing interest in the crises 
of its growth and expansion and was alert to labor’s new op- 
portunities. In 1933, after the NRA had touched off the great- 
est organizing campaign in labor’s history, resulting in the 
growth of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
in sixty days from a membership of thirty thousand to 
160,000 dues paying members, he came to David Dubinsky, 
its president, and said: “Now, Dave, you’ve got a real prob- 
lem. You’ve got to see to it that your officials become servants 
of the workers, not their overlords. Let’s not have a repetition 
of 1925. We can prevent splits by building understanding. 
Let’s not neglect relations with workers. Let’s create and 
preserve public good will.” 


How TO WEAVE LABOR’S CAUSE INTO PUBLIC CONSCIOUSNESS 
and how to tie labor into larger community enterprises were 
the twin problems which stimulated Vladeck’s ingenuity. 
Since his aldermanic days, it had seemed to him that the 
low cost housing movement challenged not only government 


ut the building trades unions as well. The success of the 
\malgamated cooperative dwellings in the Bronx and Man- 
attan had demonstrated that good housing for workers was 
nore than a sentimental dream. A comfortable home was as 
mportant as sidewalks, sewers, play space and decent sur- 
oundings. It was not easy for Vladeck to organize carpenters, 
ricklayers, masons, electrical workers into a pressure group 
longside liberals and radicals who themselves were often 
loubtful of the value of consorting with these most narrow 
f all craft unionists. For the first time in the life of the 
AF of L, a housing conference was held in connection with 
ts annual convention. Here and there, Vladeck found union 
eaders who would take time to listen to arguments ad- 
Iressed to their own. self-interest. He converted them into 
ases of agitation for low cost housing. By the time Mayor 
-a Guardia appointed Vladeck to the New York City Hous- 
ng Authority, the local as well as the national housing move- 
nent knew a champion who could set the machinery in 
notion to translate slogans into plans and specifications. He 
pent evenings studying the economics of housing. With his 
on, Bill, who was taking an architectural course, he pored 
ver drawings, acquired definite information on the problems 
aced by public housing. 

On the Housing Authority, when discussion often became 
1eated or the mayor would suddenly grow stormy and bash 
n the feelings of individuals without seeming to calculate the 
fect, Vladeck was able to bring to bear that skill and knowl- 
dge of committee psychology which his years in the socialist 
ind labor movements had taught him. He was peacemaker as 
vell as pace-setter. He was completely absorbed in every 
letail of housing—its knotty problems of land, subsidy and 
tructure. But over all was his abiding concern for the ulti- 
nate consumer—the tenant. “Frankly,” he said, “I represent 
yolitics in housing. I represent the workers. Why should I 
ct in the Housing Authority as if I didn’t?” 


The Fight Against Anti-Semitism 


VLADECK RECOGNIZED NO HARD AND FAST DISTINCTIONS AMONG 
lis activities. There was always a gate that swung open into 
he next field of action. It could not be otherwise with a man 
vho saw in the morning newspaper his agenda for the day. 
3ack in 1919-21, when millions of Russians starved along the 
vanks of the Volga, Vladeck, the socialist, persuaded the 
oard of aldermen to authorize citywide tag days. This ele- 
nentary Red Cross work obsessed him all the days of his life. 

Through the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid So- 
ety, he kept in constant touch with the work of furnishing 
he basic necessities for the new arrivals. For the last decade 
ind a half, the Joint Distribution Committee, an agency com- 
yining the important Jewish relief groups, depended on 
Vladeck in many situations, for he commanded the confi- 
lence of all cooperating groups. He helped extend the activi- 
ies of the American Ort, the organization which has had to 
ace the catastrophe of Jewish upheaval with the special 
sroblems of finding new ways of self-support for tens of 
housands of families. He became its president in 1932. Al- 
vays there pressed upon Vladeck the demands of Jews suffer- 
ng in Europe or the Near East, and he could never separate 
he strands of his thinking of their plight from the plight of 
ll workers. 

In 1934, he journeyed to the San Francisco convention of 
he American Federation of Labor to appear before its dele- 
rates in behalf of his plan for the establishment of a Chest 
or the Liberation of the Workers of Europe. With him was 
sir Walter Citrine, head of the British Trades Union Con- 
sress. Together they came to ask the then united labor move- 
ment to break away from its traditional theory of unionism 
© express a concrete solidarity with their fellow workers 
cross the sea. Absorbed as the convention was in the first 
ypen struggle between the forces of craft and industrial 
inionism, the delegates listened with keen attention to 
Nitrine. Then Vladeck was introduced by William Green. 


As he stood on the platform, Vladeck appeared tall even 
in the company of men of greater height. He held his slender, 
almost meager figure erect, with an easy grace. His power- 
fully templed forehead was crowned with close-cropped, 
curly iron-gray hair. His lean face, with high cheek bones, 
was firmly framed by a well-shaped jaw. Yet it was a mobile 
face. His eyes were large and sagacious. In private conversa- 
tion he usually spoke quietly; but in addressing a great as- 
semblage, he could so modulate his voice that he seemed to 
be in personal communication with each of his audience. He 
spoke with a distinct Russian accent which the years had 
lessened only slightly. The timbre of his voice, registering 
from middle to low, transmitted a rhythm of speech that 
enchanted even a crowd of hardboiled labor “skates.” 

Many attending that San Francisco convention knew him 
but never had they listened to a Vladeck so aroused: 

“No supercilious intellectual, no prophet of dictatorship 
can tell me that democracy is a sham. For, like so many 
millions of other Americans by choice, I was born and 
brought up under a tyranny and I tasted of its bitter fruit. 
Education was denied to everybody but a few, freedom of 
movement was restricted, opportunities were destroyed, lives 
were stunted. Many of us went to jail at an age when your 
children here go to highschool, not because of preaching 
violence, or championing anarchy, but because we wanted to 
think and educate ourselves. Just listen to the terrible, dead- 
ening silence that is falling upon a great part of the world 
today like a sinister shroud of death. Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Russia—for how many decades have their best sons fought 
for the right of self-expression, for liberty of thought, of 
meeting, of organization. Today nearly half of the world 
has lost its voice. What you hear is not the happy full- 
throated articulation of people awakening to the joy of crea- 
tion, but the sharp, terrible voice of the whip cutting the 
air with fateful force to fall upon the backs of bleeding 
nations. 

“In these torture chambers of fascism and tyranny, the 
Jew occupies a conspicuous and painful place. As workers, 
we are persecuted for being militant; as traders, for being 
greedy. If we produce geniuses we are charged with dis- 
rupting the world; if we produce criminals we are charged 
with corrupting it. When we give our lives for liberty, we 
are contemptible internationalists. When we comply and 
obey, we are cowards....Over four thousand years ago a 
Jew by the name of Moses, himself an intellectual, led the 
first great strike of bricklayers at the Pyramids, and since 
then all Pharaohs are our enemies. 

“Why do the Jews persist? J can assure you that this is no 
easy burden to carry—this knowledge that the erosion of 
time has carved your face; that all the storms of history 
molded your mind; that the injustices of a thousand tyran- 
nies have settled in your soul. Our modern conception of a 
good American is one who, whether or not he knows the lan- 
guage, whether or not he is externally a conformist, is 
ready to use his intelligence and his patriotism to make this 
country a better and a happier one for all. In this fight you 
are not as much concerned with externals as with real values 
...and irrespective of the language we speak and the appear- 
ance we make, the foreign-born workers in this country are 
among the most intelligent, constructive and militant ele- 
ments in the American labor movement. 

“Since the coming of the industrial age the Jews have been 
a true barometer for the labor movement. Whatever the 
name of the country and whatever the location, the equality 
and the liberty, or the lack of them, enjoyed by Jews is like- 
wise true of labor. This is why organized labor throughout 
the world, outside of sentimental reasons, is against anti- 
Semitism: the first blast against the Jews is only the fore- 
runner of a dark storm against labor; to permit a government 
to foster anti-Semitism is to strengthen a power that will 
crush labor. This is why in all countries today conscientious 

(Continued on page 47) 
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and intelligent Jews march with labor, and why labor is the 
staunchest defender of Jewish rights....With all the 
earnestness and solemnity that I possess, I swear to you that 
Jewish labor, both here and throughout the world, will not 
give up, will not falter or weaken until the last trace of 
tyranny is wiped off the earth, until labor regains its unions, 
its cooperatives, its press, its liberty, its industrial, cultural, 
and political power!” 

Out of this convention came the Chest for the Liberation 
of the Workers of Europe, the first organization of the kind 
ever sponsored and supported by the American labor movye- 
ment. 


Revisiting Russia 


VLADECK’s ACTIVITIES NEVER DEGENERATED INTO LETTER-HEAD 
afhliations. He followed developments in every field, fought 
traditional formulae, and resented the hardening of pro- 
cedural molds. As general manager of the Forward, Vladeck 
saw to the introduction of a group insurance plan for all 
Forward employes. Despite the added expense, which wor- 
ried the Forward Association a great deal, Vladeck en- 
couraged an English page, which was later expanded into an 
English section in that Jewish language paper. He could 
foresee the time when the Forward might be made into a 
regular daily, printed in the English language. Over sharp 
opposition, Vladeck persuaded the Forward Association to 
take a long leap ahead and underwrite the Debs Memorial 
Radio station, WEVD. As events proved, it took several 
years of patient nursing and the administering of several 
hundred thousands of dollars before the radio station could 
stand steadily on its own financial legs. But even before it 
reached financial stability, the station had proved itself an 
invigorating influence in the world of radio and adult edu- 
cation. The latter justified itself to Vladeck long before it 
proved itself a good business proposition. 

In the meantime, there was a journey that Vladeck had 
long desired to make—to visit Russia once again. His re- 
quests for a Russian visa had often been denied but, by 1936, 
the Russian Foreign Office yielded and permitted the man 
who had cast his vote for Lenin nearly thirty years before 
to visit the old places. He viewed with great sympathy and 
understanding many of the practical achievements of the 
Soviet Union. He applauded their efforts at housing. He 
could contrast the surface of life he saw, with the past of 
which he had been a part, and he could say with conviction 
that the Soviet Union represented a great social achievement. 

Then he went to Minsk, his home town, and found that 
his old cell window in the prison had been walled up, that 
a prisoner of the Soviet regime, then inhabiting that place, 
was literally immured. There was, at least, one side of the 
regime to which he was not permitted access. Some of his 
old friends, still high in the government, would either not 
see him or were uncomfortable in his presence. He came back 
to America and reported his reactions in the Forward. 


The Last Years 


Now HIs POLITICAL LIFE BECAME THE CONFLUENCE OF ALL 
streams of his activity. He looked beyond many of his com- 
rades to the day when a true alliance of all progressive and 
labor forces could bring about independent political action. 
During La Follette’s presidential campaign of 1924, Vladeck 
along with the Socialist party, had thrown himself into that 
nationwide progressive movement which represented the first 
coordinated efforts since the war to bring all liberals, all 
radicals save the communists, and organized labor into one 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Washington. “Mr. Vladeck was calm as usual,” the New 
York Times said, in reporting a debate on the floor. Yet there | 
were times when Vladeck’s apparent calm gave way to- 
parliamentary lightning. Once he rose in the city council to | 
fight off an attack made by a Tammany councilman who in / 
denouncing the Labor Party bloc in the chamber, patriotically — 
invoked his American forebears to give point to his remarks. | 


political movement. Vladeck had not been a chief figure in 
that effort outside of New York, but his work in that cam- 
paign threw him together with the older La Follette. Vladeck 
exulted in the belief that the Middlewest was at last fur- 
nishing the necessary leadership he believed vital for the 
movement whose chief protagonists had generally hailed 
from the Atlantic seaboard. This was the beginning of a 


warm friendship for Phil and the younger Bob. Vladeck 
later became as welcome in the governor’s mansion in Madi- 
son as in the headquarters of trade unions in New York. 
With the collapse of the third party movement after the 
defeat and death of the elder La Follette, the experience of 
that failure contributed largely to Vladeck’s political ma- 
turity. He saw clearly that a movement, whose cement was 
one man’s personality, meant impermanence. Organized labor 
had yet to learn to crusade politically in organized fashion. 
When, with Norman Thomas, he ran for Congress in 1930 
from Brooklyn on the Socialist ticket, both with the en- 
dorsement of the League for Independent Political Action, 
Vladeck saw in such support the beginning of the wider 
inclusion of forces which had remained politically passive 
since 1924. Shortly after the New Deal was inaugurated, 
Vladeck helped Thomas organize the Continental Congress 
of Workers and Farmers which met in Washington, with 
4000 delegates coming from labor unions, farm organizations 
and civic groups in every state of the union. He strove with 
all his skill to continue: this emerging organization beyond 
the convention stage, but it was finally strangled to death 
by politicians of his own party in New York and Chicago. 

Frustrated in his efforts to heal the cleavage in the So- 
cialist ranks in 1935-36, Vladeck neither retained his mem- 
bership in the Socialist party nor became active in the newly- 
organized Social Democratic Federation. He devoted him- 
self more closely to work in public housing, to the American 
Ort of which he was now president, the Workmen’s Circle, 
the League for Industrial Democracy, the American Jewish 
Committee, the relief of the pogrom victims abroad, and the 
Jewish Labor Committee. He wanted to be free to act and 
sought to keep clear of the tragic and wasteful crossfire 
among his own comrades, but he never gave up his efforts 
to reconcile the Socialist factions. 

He plunged into the work of organizing the New Ameri- 
can Labor Party and saw in it then the great potential for 
independent political action in New York State. When he 
ran for the city council in the fall of 1937, his candidacy re- 
ceived the united support of all groups in the socialist and 
Jabor movements. 

In the last year of his life he was the acknowledged stand- 
ard-bearer of labor and liberal New York. His colleagues in 
the city council elected him their leader. His ceaseless ac- 
tivity, in conference or on the public platform, created in 
thousands a profounder sense of mutual interdependence. 
He impelled them to move with confidence toward a goal 
which no longer seemed incapable of realization. On Tues- 
day afternoons, in the council chamber at City Hall, his 
voice was now broadcast to the homes of tens of thousands 
of New Yorkers, who stopped to listen with special attention 
when the president of the council announced: “The Chair 
recognizes Mr. Vladeck.” 

Council meetings were not drab and lifeless. Vladeck 
spurred the city fathers to a responsibility which made the 
new ‘city council more nearly a legislative body than ever 
before in New York’s history. He contributed to their de- 
liberations his firm purpose, a dignified assurance and the 
tangy eloquence that are rare even in the legislative halls in 
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“Let me ask Mr. Quinn,” said Vladeck, “where his peo-— 
ple were when Jefferson was writing the Declaration of In-~ 
dependence?” 2 

“They were not in any prison,” was Quinn’s reply, taking — 
a dig at Vladeck’s revolutionary past. “They were in Ireland | | 
fighting for liberty.” i 

“Anyone fighting for liberty in Ireland who was not in | 
prison at one time or another couldn’t have been a very good 
Irishman,” Vladeck swiftly retorted. The packed galleries | 
roared with delight. Then he went on. “It matters very little — 
where a fellow was born. It does matter who he is. It does _ 
not matter whether he got here first. It does matter what he 
does when he gets here. The Bible says the first to arrive | 
were the fish, the worms, and the reptiles. I was in prison 
in Russia, not once, but many times, Mr. Quinn. But not 
for stealing; not for real estate speculation; and not for shady — | 
transactions. I was there because I fought for the principles — | 
of Liberty which we enjoy here. You say your mother was — | 
born on the farm next to Abraham Lincoln’s in Kentucky; — | 
well, a great ancestor of mine was secretary to the Lord | 
Almighty. His name was Moses.” 


Bur FROM ACROSs THE ATLANTIC CAME THE CRY THAT CUT | 
through the chorus of praise for the man whom most of New — 
York now delighted to honor. Vladeck heard the screams of © | 
the victims of the pogroms; he could see the tens of thousands _ | 
of families, starving and stricken on the frozen boundaries | 
of eastern Europe. The appeals for help poured into him by _ | 
mail and cable. In Poland, the workers in the socialist and | 
labor movements, organizing resistance to ward off the drastic 
laws directed against them, called on Vladeck for aid and to 
spur others to lessen their plight. From Prague, the older 
leaders of the “official” German labor groups counted on and 
received his support. Never had Vladeck’s responsibilities 
weighed heavier or cut deeper. His constituency was not 
bounded by New York City. Vladeck plunged into the labor 
of relief and rehabilitation. 

And yet those who, during 1938, saw in Vladeck only the 
passionate humanitarian failed to see a man acting close to 
the pattern of the life he had set out to live. For five years 
he had been intimately in touch with the “underground 
work” in Germany. Several summers before, in Central 
Europe, he sought out the leaders of that younger and more | 
adaptable group known as the “New Beginning,” who slowly __| 
and surely, like men entombed in a mine, are tapping away _ 
with the tools of necessity at the foundation of the Nazi 
regime. Having heard the sounds of their desperate labor 
he organized a rescue party. He helped initiate the Friends 
of German Freedom in the United States to aid not only the 
“New Beginning” group but the anti-Nazi group allied with 
them. 

Vladeck’s life was not one that drew gradually to a quiet 
close. It was snapped short at fifty-two. The countless multi- 
tude who mourned without shame along the packed streets 
of the East Side and Williamsburg as his body passed by 
them, knew that Vladeck had built a career that continues 
to run through an aggressive, far-visioned movement to a 
better world. 


UPTON SINCLAIR 
has a dream 


writing in the cause of Social Justice. When I 

began, our country had a Socialist paper with 
a citculation of 600,000. Today the name of ‘‘Social- 
ist” has been stolen by the Nazis, and our cause is 
mocked by the vileness of Anti-Semitism. Stop and 
realize that “Father” Coughlin’s sheet called ‘‘Social 
Justice” is now going out to one million Americans 
every week! 

We intellectuals, liberals and progressives, don’t 
know what the American people are. We stand on a 
little island, surrounded by superstition and hate, and 
the tide is rising. We seek refuge in ivory towers, 
castles in Spain — and remember what came to the 
intellectuals of Spain! 

In the course of thirty-seven years I have published 
sixty-five books and pamphlets, and have tried to get 
mass circulation for them in my own country. For 
the most part I have failed. Only once or twice in 
those years have I been free from debt, because the 
only way to get books to the poor was to give them. 
Books couldn’t and can’t be sold in competition with 
Hearst, McCormick, Macfadden, Curtis, and the rest. 

My books are read abroad. A bibliography (1938) 
shows 772 different translations, in 47 languages and 
39 countries. My mail is full of letters testifying that 
all over the world the masses have learned from my 
books what is really going on in America. But how 
often in our own country do movies, radios, news- 
Papers, or magazines give real facts about our 
ignorant, starved, and tormented masses? 

Only in scattered cases does a library buy a book of 
Upton Sinclair. I know cases of fifty reservations for 
one volume; and of course they are soon worn out. 
But libraries will accept gifts of my books. I tried it 
recently with three hundred cloth copies of THE 
FLIVVER KING, and none was rejected. 

Here is a dream which has haunted my life for many 
years. Somehow, sometime, from a best seller or a 
movie, I would get a large sum of money, and print 
an edition of ten or twelve volumes of my works with 
special stout bindings, and present a set to the libraries 
of every college and university in the United States, 
and to public libraries of cities and towns, and branch 
libraries in the large cities. They are printing thick 
volumes nowadays, and using the old plates you can 
put a lot into ten volumes: novels like BOSTON, OIL, 
THE JUNGLE, CO-OP, THE FLIVVER KING, 
LITTLE STEEL, social studies such as THE PROFITS 


T HIRTY-SEVEN years have passed since I began 


OF RELIGION, THE BRASS CHECK, THE GOOSE- 
STEP; the anthology, THE CRY FOR JUSTICE; 
critical works, MAMMONART and MONEY 
WRITES; plays such as SINGING ]AILBIRDS and 
HELL, also several pamphlets in which the average 
American will find his own problems discussed in his 
own language. 

An edition of ten thousand sets would mean 100,- 
000 books placed where the people could find them. 
I have examined many library copies of my books, and 
find that they go out about once a week. That would 
mean that in one year 5,000,000 persons would read 
a book which gave them the truth they need. Such is 
my dream. 

It could be done for about $25,000. I have tried 
many times to earn it, but have failed. Now, being 
sixty-one, I am not likely to succeed. I have talked to 
rich people about it, but I have never had the fortune 
to encounter one who had that much social vision. 
They want to be entertained; they want you to come 
to tea-parties—and I am writing a long novel about 
Europe. 

Today I found myself a few hundred dollars ahead, 
and in a world of wholesale starvation and misery I 
am not happy with money in the bank. I decided to 
spend it to put this question publicly: 


Is there, anywhere in the whole United States, a 
person of wealth who can judge the social value 
of books; who really wants to fight Fascism and 
Anti-Semitism with sound ideas of Social Justice? 


Please understand, I don’t want to touch any money. 
The plates are stored with a big printing concern. | 
will give my authorization free of charge; the donor 
may order the edition, and the books be mailed directly 
to libraries by the printer. My wife and I don’t spend 
two thousand a year on our personal needs, and I can 
earn more than that. All I want is readers. In return 
I offer you the gratitude of 5,000,000 persons; and I 
will dedicate the edition to the donor. 

If you haven’t much money, but want to help cir- 
culate the books I have in stock, you can get them at 
bargain prices, and your friends will appreciate them as 
useful gifts. In a new circular I am offering four 
recent cloth books and five pamphlets in a combination 
for $4. Write for this circular. Personal letters should 
be addressed to me at Station A, Pasadena, California. 
Book orders will be filled more quickly by my New 
York agency, 424 Madison Avenue. 


Merry Christmas to you, and enjoy it, for your next one may be less so. 


UPTON SINCLAIR. 
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